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Among the shafts of hundreds of oil wells which crowd these rich fields of Sukakhany, close to the world-famous 
oil center, Baku, there is still preserved the altar, pillars, arches, low dome and twenty-four cells of this ancient 
fire-worshipper’s temple and monastery. In the central courtyard where there is now a well filled with earth 
and stones, a mysterious fire once burned. Hindus and Brahmins journeyed from India, across Afghanistan 
and Persia, to worship this miraculous flame. Modern science discovered that the sacred flame, which ignited 
spontaneously, was a flow of natural gas bursting through a crack in the earth. The priests of the temple did 
not confine the fire to the altar, but, through iron pipes in the center of the temple columns, illuminated the 
roof on special occasions. The Sukakhany temple flourished in the 16th and 17th centuries, and existed even 
until the early 19th century. The last flame was lit in 1887. Since then the natural gas has been piped to 
the city of Baku. 
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Orxce MORE the American Petroleum Institute has met to 
discuss the problems uppermost in the minds of the nation’s lead- 
ing oil men, this time in Los Angeles in accord- 

A.P.I. Esti- ance with a suggestion made by our associated 
mates Reserves journal, PETROLEUM WORLD of Los Angeles. 

Reports from the Annual meeting of the A.P.I. 
gave early indication of where the center of interest would lie. 
Obviously, petroleum reserves and their bearing on government 
control would hold the center of the stage when the Institute 
met on the Pacific Coast. 

Axtell J. Byles, president of the Institute in 1935 and re- 
elected for 1936, expressed the views of the meeting when he 
stated that as no shortage of petroleum supplies is in immediate 
prospect conservation certainly should not be made the excuse 
for government control of the industry. A survey completed by 
the Institute placed U.S. available reserves in excess of 12,000,- 
000,000 bbl. and some 1,000,000,000 acres of prospective oil 
lands remain in the United States to be explored. 

Said President Byles, ‘‘ There are those who, believing that our 
petroleum resources are nearing exhaustion, advocate federal 
control of this industry. It is our belief that such control would 
be ruinous to the industry and calamitous to the country.” 

Many of the other important papers delivered at the meeting 
showed a consciousness of the overshadowing importance of a 
consideration of the country’s reserves and the government atti- 
tude toward control of the oil industry. 

It is said that the government is also preparing a survey of the 
available reserves which will outline a much less attractive pic- 
ture than the estimates made by the members of the American 
Petroleum Institute. 


v 


Tix JAPANESE government has recently put into effect laws 

governing the importation, refining and marketing of petroleum 

products in Japan, designed to carry forward 

Japanese ___ the policy supported by the Japanese military 

Oil Policy party. Some of the conditions have proved too 

difficult for the compliance of international oil 

companies operating on the Japanese market and they have sug- 

gested to Tokyo a revision of the program in order to make it 
possible for them to continue operations in Japan. 


The requirements for storage capacity for refineries have been 
carried to extreme lengths in Japan where the importance of oil 
for national defense is thoroughly appreciated. 

However, the present policy seems calculated to defeat its own 
purpose in that it may succeed in driving the international com- 
panies out of the market entirely. Depending as it does for the 
major part of its supplies on sources outside its immediate control 
it would seem extremely short-sighted if the Japanese govern- 
ment failed to take into account the past and future services 
rendered by the international oil companies in assuring Japan of 
a reliable supply of petroleum and products. 

Another point in the Japanese policy that has not yet been 
settled is the amount (if any) of the normal increase in con- 
sumption that may be allowed to importing companies. 

On both these points it seems that a moderation of the policy 
sufficient to encourage the international oil companies to con- 
tinue to supply the Japanese market would simply be serving the 
best interests of the people and the government of Japan. 


v 


Derictan announcement has been made in London that 
the Bahrein Petroleum Company (Standard of California) is 
starting construction of a 10,000 bbl. per day 
refinery on Bahrein Island in the Persian Gulf 
in December where Standard of California has 
developed crude production. It is significant 
that the refinery is being constructed in such a manner as to per- 
mit of doubling its throughput capacity with but slight modifica- 
tion and addition. 

The construction of this plant emphasizes once more the warn- 
ing that the California company is serving on the international 
oil industry that a place must be made for the production from 
Bahrein. While the matter of adjusting international supplies 
to admit the addition of a new source may not be capable of im- 
mediate or easy solution it is to be hoped that a series of con- 
ferences on the subject between the California company and the 
international companies already supplying the European market 
may ultimately (if not immediately) lead to an amicable settle- 
ment and to a place being made for Bahrein and Saudi Arabian 
petroleum supplies. 


Bahrein 
Petroleum 
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Security of Oil Supplies in 


Nations Without Adequate Production of Their 


Own Find Themselves at a Disadvantage in Rely- 


ing Upon Imports of Crude Rather Than Finished 


Products. Flexibility Sacrificed by Limiting De- 


mand to Crude Oil. 


Wir OR rumours of war immediately 
stimulate the demand for petroleum 
products. The Great War taught the 
world the fundamental importance of oil 
both in land and naval operations. To- 
day it is more essential even than two 
decades ago. Whenever an international 
alarm is sounded, therefore, the nations 
hasten to accumulate supplies of oil in 
preference even to foodstuffs and other 
products which can hardly be classed as 
munitions but still are indispensable to 
the prosecution of modern warfare. 

So much is this the case that even the 
present disturbance in Africa which Italy 
herself does not recognize as a real war but 
describes as a colonial expedition has sent 
a half dozen nations scurrying to build up 
stocks of motor fuel. Not only is Italy 
herself hastening to accumulate substan- 
tial quantities of gasoline and lubricants 
before the threatened closing in of eco- 
nomic sanctions, but other countries 
which are not directly involved in the 
present disturbance are following a similar 
course in fear of what may take place. 

It is interesting to note that among 
these nations are some who have been 
active in the period since the World War 
in building up an internal refining industry 
in order, so it was claimed, to assure their 
independence in the matter of petroleum 
supplies. France is a most conspicuous 
example. In the past ten years France 
has moved consistently and rapidly in 
converting her position from an importer 
of petroleum products to that of an im- 
porter of crude. By taxation, by elabo- 
rate regulations and by a system of long 
term licenses for crude importations and 
short term permits for the admission of 
manufactured products France has forced 
the larger oil companies operating within 
her borders to build refineries there at a 
cost of milliards of francs. More than 
that, she has acquired a direct ownership 
in Near Eastern crude. All this has been 
done in the name of national security, in 
order to make sure that France in case of 


an emergency would be assured of ample 
petroleum supplies and in order that she 
might be independent of the great inter- 
national oil companies. Yet what do we 
now see? France, with a refining capacity 
well above her actual needs, with the 
cherished Iraq crude still flowing from the 
Eastern Mediterranean to her ports, has 
been feverishly buying up gasoline in 
outside markets. The extent of the 
purchases above normal imports cannot 
be stated with exactitude but they are 
estimated in the oil trade to have amounted 
to well over 100,000 tons in the past two 
months and they are still continuing as 
this is written. Why? What has be- 
come of the national security that was to 
be assured by the construction of a large 
number of refineries in France? In point 
of fact France is not at war and she is 
striving desperately to avoid being forced 
into a position that may involve her in 
war. Why then the great anxiety to 
accumulate stocks of petroleum products 
beyond her normal requirements? Do 
the French authorities envisage the pos- 
sibility that the flow of oil through the 
Mediterranean may be interrupted or that 
some of her refineries presently may be 
unable to obtain crude from their cus- 
tomary sources of supply? Presumably 
such is the case. 

This is not to be construed as a criticism 
of France for developing a great domestic 
refining industry. There may have been, 
and doubtless were, certain advantages in 
the adoption of that policy. But the 
present situation exhibits the fallacy of 
the argument that the establishment of 
refining facilities will add to the security 
of a non-producing country in time of war 
or other emergency. Actually the con- 
trary is the case and the nation without 
crude supplies within its own borders is 
handicapped in meeting such emergencies 
if it depends upon the importation of 
crude supplies rather than of finished 
products. 

In wartime the normal relationship in 


Wartime 


the demand for various products is com- 
pletely altered. The ability to vary 
purchases to meet these changed demands 
exists when a country imports the exact 
products which it requires in the quan- 
tities needed. A home refining industry, 
on the other hand, cannot alter the 
balance of its various products without a 
certain amount of delay, expense and 
even waste. The flexibility that is needed 
for prompt adaptation to changed condi- 
tions is lacking. 

Another point that is important in 
considering the conditions that prevail 
when war exists or is threatened is that 
the importation of finished products 
economizes tanker tonnage because noth- 
ing has to be imported that is not needed 
for consumption. Even in peace time it 
is impossible for refineries in consuming 
countries to avoid producing certain 
products, such for example as fuel oil, in 
excess of domestic requirements. It is in 
fact impossible to find a crude oil which 
will give the refiner the exact balance of 
products which is ideal for the require- 
ments of his home market. 

If a nation is without command of the 
sea and has inadequate native supplies of 
oil, or perhaps no supplies whatever, the 
existence of a local refining industry can 
postpone only for a very short period the 
time when it will find itself on short ra- 
tions in the event it enters into combat 
with a strong maritime power. Ifthe sea 
ways cannot be kept open for the admis- 
sion of finished products certainly a 
pathway cannot be maintained for the 
entrance of crude supplies. 

It must be remembered also that 
refineries are built to operate on certain 
types of crude. War may force a country 
to change completely the source of its 
crude supplies. This factor is of no 
consequence to a country which imports 
finished products but it might disorganize 
the refining industry of a non-producing 
country operating refineries of its own. 

If a country is purchasing finished 
products from a number of outside refiners 
every effort will be made by these com- 
panies to maintain or increase shipments 
regardless of any emergency that may 
arise. In a scramble for supplies such as 
takes place even on the first rumours of a 
possible large war it is impossible for 
refiner-marketers to take on new cus- 
tomers. It may be difficult if not im- 
possible, therefore, for a country to change 
from the purchase of crude to the purchase 
of finished products under such conditions. 
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There is also the consideration, in the 
event of actual hostilities, that a refinery 
is a stationary and conspicuous object 
open to attack from the air while a tanker 
is mobile, can readily deviate from its 
accustomed course and is less open to 
destruction by bombing. The same con- 
sideration, of course, applies to hydrogena- 
tion plants for the production of oil 
synthetically from local supplies of coal, 
lignite, or similar materials. 

As stated before this is not a criticism of 


French policy in building up a domestic 
refining industry. Far less is it an argu- 
ment for the destruction of that industry 
as it now exists. The present situation 
does contain a lesson, however, for those 
countries without crude supplies which 
have been tempted to embark or to con- 
sider embarking upon the development of 
an internal refining industry in the belief 
that it will result in greater security in the 
matter of petroleum requirements in the 
event of war. 


Italy Pushing Forward Refinery 


Programme 


ROME, NOVEMBER 10TH 

So muci attention has been given by 
the newspaper press to the military opera- 
tions in which Italy is engaged that a 
quite erroneous impression seems to have 
been created as to conditions within the 
country itself. Apparently the belief has 
been created among a large part of the 
general public in outside countries that 
the resources of Italian manufacturing 
plants are being devoted wholly to the 
production of armament and war supplies 
and that labour is engaged solely in such 
activities. This is so far from being the 
case that a visitor to the country who did 
not read the newspapers would hardly 
know that anything out of the ordinary 
was going on. 


It is true that certain lines of business 
such as the construction of dwellings, 
apartment houses and office buildings 
have been partly or wholly suspended and 
that prices of gasoline and certain other 
products have been increased for the 
purpose of curtailing their use by private 
companies and individuals. The general 
industrial activity of the country has not 
been seriously affected and the oil refinery 
programme not at all. 

Even so reliable a journal as WORLD 
PETROLEUM apparently has been misled 
into the common error as a note attached 
to an article in its October issue states that 
no further refinery construction is likely 
to be undertaken until the outcome of the 
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Ethiopian affair is determined. On the 
contrary the government looks upon the 
carrying out of the oil programme as a 
measure of primary national importance. 
Instead of putting obstacles in the way of 
those who have received construction 
permits the authorities are urging con- 
cessionaires to proceed with all possible 
rapidity to the prosecution of their plans. 
There have even been intimations that in 
the case of some concession holders who 
are unwilling or financially unable to go 
ahead the government itself may take 
over some of these projects. 

As regards the major construction proj- 
ects that of Dicsa is already under way 
and it is understood that Aquilla is getting 
ready to begin construction. The ques- 
tions that delayed the inception of Vac- 
uum’s reconstruction of its Benit plant 
have been settled and it is reported that 
work will shortly get under way. 

Ample facilities are available for the 
fabrication of refinery equipment that 
can be made in Italian manufacturing 
establishments and there is no lack of 
labour to handle the task of erection. 
The one serious difficulty that presents 
itself is in assuring prompt shipment of 
special equipment that must be imported. 
Outside manufacturers naturally are re- 
luctant to guarantee delivery in view of 
the talk of economic sanctions and the 
uncertainty created by such reports. 
While restrictions have been placed on the 
export of funds these do not apply to the 
payment for refinery equipment or other 
necessary purposes. 


Will U. 8. Limit Oil Shipments to Italy? 


While the State Department Is Swayed by the 


Desire to Enforce Peace in Europe and Avoid 


Entanglement Oil Companies Maintain that No 


Bar to Oil Trade Should be Raised. 


0: HAS been mentioned with in- 
creasing frequency in the past month as 
one of the materials which should be 
brought within the meaning of the limita- 
tion of exports implied in recent neutrality 
legislation. Despite the fact that Italy 
formally maintains the status of a friendly 
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nation and so far oil has not been con- 
strued as munitions or armaments, the 
United States State Department has 
intimated in a number of ways recently 
that the international oil companies should 
avoid a voluminous oil trade with Italy. 

The oil companies in the United States 


which have in the past carried on oil trade 
with Italy assume the attitude that there 
is nothing in the present situation to 
cause them to curtail their function of 
supplying petroleum and products to a 
country that is formally on good terms 
with the United States, and with whom 
they have been doing business in some 
cases for more than 40 years. 

How long the State Department will 
continue to permit unlimited exports of 
petroleum to Italy is at the moment a 
very much unanswered question. 

Recently, it was rumored that sugges- 
tions had come from Europe urging the 
United States to place an embargo on oil 
shipments to both of the belligerent na- 
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© Wide World 
A barrel of oil being unloaded in Ethiopia at an 
Italian army post. 


Petroleum plays an important part in pushing the 
Italian advance into Ethiopia. 


© Wide World 
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Petroleum supplies are essential to the 

Italian campaign in Ethiopia: fueling Ital- 

ian planes for an air raid on the Southern 
front in Ethiopia. 


tions and thereby avoid the formality of 
adjudging Italy theagressornation. Such 
action, however, is considered of too 
transparent a purpose even for diplomatic 
use, in view of the very nominal trade in 
oil that is carried on between the United 
States and Ethiopia. No confirmation of 
the rumored source of this suggestion was 
possible. 

On the record, the United States gov- 
ernment, through President Roosevelt and 
Secretary of State Hull, want no traffic 
with belligerents. Publicly spoken pro- 
nouncements in substance are: 

‘*Trade with Italy at your own risk; the 
United States must maintain neutrality. 
We hope that no American company will 
violate the spirit of the neutrality law 
enacted by the last Congress.”’ 

Off the record, there are inside intima- 
tions that the Administration really hopes 
that American oil companies will not 
engage in voluminous business with Italy, 
but is uncertain as to what it would do or 
whether it should embargo shipments. 

Several strong indications have come 
from high sources that the country will, if 
it decides it is necessary in the interest of 
neutrality and to maintain peace, lay 
down a flat prohibition against petroleum 
exports, classifying them as instruments 
of war. 


The process of policy-development, 
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however, had not, as this is written, 
advanced sufficiently to warrant any of 
the most responsible Federal officials 
making a definite prediction that oil and 
its products would be put on the contra- 
band list, or would not be put on that list. 

Several companies are understood, in an 
informal manner to have approached the 
State Department to attempt to obtain 
a declaration of policy, only to be told that 
the United States felt that trade with 
Italy was the risk of the shipper. 

In event oil is placed on the contraband 
list, shipments for export can be made 
only under license from the government. 
This procedure is provided for in the 
neutrality act and in the first Presidential 
order issued thereunder, an action of some 
weeks back in which munitions and 
weapons, planes and engines, tanks and 
other first-line implements of war were 
embargoed. 

While speculation over what the govern- 
ment might finally do continued in the 
American oil industry throughout the 
country, the Italian government was 
seeking to buy East Texas crude, from 
36 deg. to 40 deg., f.o.b., any Gulf 
Coast port, under hatch. Authoritative 
sources here indicated that approximately 
50,000,000 bbl. was being sought, with the 
purchase offer understood to provide for 
cash payment on delivery to tanker, at 
the rate of 1,500,000 bbl. a month over 
three years. 

Indicative of the interest with which 
Italy’s fuel needs and search for substi- 
tutes are followed by this country, the 
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Department of Commerce recently re- 
leased an extensive report with respect to 
the use of gasogenes and the requirement 
of a Cabinet Council decree that all buses 
and trucks must be powered by such fuels 
by not later than 1937. 

A sharp increase in the sales tax rates 
covering petroleum and its products, put 
into effect by Italy on October 1, was 
interpreted here to mean that the Italian 
government was seeking to discourage the 
use of imported crude and products for 
two reasons: 

1. To increase the use of wood-base and 
beet alcohol fuels for domestic fuel suffi- 
ciency, and, 

2. To discourage the use of petroleum 
fuels in civilian activities so as to leave 
more of the available meager supply free 
for military purposes. 

The new rates, as reported to the 
Department of Commerce by Commercial 
Attaché, Charles A. Livengood at Rome, 
follow, with the old rates in parentheses: 

Kerosene, 195 lire per 100 kilos (150); 
crude petroleum other than for refining or 
direct use as fuel, 125 (68); white oils for 
transformers, 130 (75); lubricating oils, 
112 (55); mineral oils, other than gasoline, 
kerosene, etc., 210 (102); residues having a 
density of more than 0.880, 50 (32); 0.850 
to 0.880, 110 (73); other residues, 125 (68). 

Increased imports were shown by the 
Department to have gone to Italy during 
the first six months in 1935, as compared 
with both 1934 and 1933, with the United 
States supplying about 72.7 percent of the 
lubricating oils, but comparatively little of 
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the other products, and crude, with the 
percentages of Italian consumption sup- 
plied by the United States during the six- 
month period, as follows: 

Kerosene, 10.3 percent; gasoline, 6.6 
percent, and crude and residues, 4.5 
percent. 


Oil Shipments into Italy from the United 
States During the First Half of This Year? 


Jan. 1- Jan. 1- Jan. 1- 
Product June 30, June 30, June 30, 
1935 1934 1933 
(Measured in quintals*) 

Cs iteccexss 1,106,821 739,990 706,442 
Gasoline 1,767,789 1,457,445 1,275,959 
Fuel Oil........ 6,127,691 5,766,085 5,447,757 
Kerosene....... 568,038 527,652 532,524 
Lubricants. .... 376,891 295,366 340,992 


* Conversion table: 10 quintals per metric ton. 
+ Official import figures released by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 


It is of interest to note that oil was once 
on the list of contraband articles as 
prepared for the approval of the President, 
but was not on the list when it was an- 
nounced some weeks back. At that time, 
it was understood unofficially in Wash- 
ington that oil was excluded along with 
other similar commodities because it was 
felt wiser strategy to withhold such 
drastic action until the Italo-Ethiopian 
conflict became a general European war. 
The grounds were strictly economic. 
However, the Administration appears to 
be sincere in its public pronouncements 
that trade with Italy is at the risk of the 
shipper and that the United States Navy 
will not intervene to protect carriers. 
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Oil burning British man-of-war at the entrance of the 
Suez Canal through which many Italian transports 
bound for the African campaign have passed. 


Some of the remarkable light Italian tanks on the 
rough terrain of Ethiopia. 
















































U. 8. Relinguishing Leading Export Position 


Past Five Years Show Marked Changes in Flow of 


Petroleum in International Trade With Con- 


sumption Increasing, New Countries Entering 


the Picture and Domestic Refining Growing. 


Apace with the steady expansion of 
refining facilities in the United States, the 
international increase of refinery units and 
crude supplies since 1930 shows that sev- 
eral important trends are progressing in 
petroleum over the world. 

In brief, they might be summed up for 
a hurried look as: 

1. Increased consumption of crude in 
those countries dependent upon outside 
sources of supply, a demand which ap- 
pears to have been answered by pro- 
ducing nations located nearby. 

2. An adjustment of the movements 
of crude between companies to meet 
economic conditions. 

3. The opening of new sources of sup- 
ply, such as Iraq, which may decrease 
imports by France and Italy from other 
countries, and leave more products and 
less crude to go from Iran toward 
England. 

4. The trend toward processing na- 
tionalization in Japan, France, and 
other countries, to the extent that each 
hopes to become more nearly self-suffi- 
cient as a processing nation, although 
still largely dependent upon outside and 
non-colonial sources for raw supplies. 

5. The almost frantic search of Italy 
and Japan for power fuels within terri- 


tory they control, possess or can seize. 

6. A turn in Germany and England 
to processing oil and motor fuels from 
coal, with Germany making consider- 
ably the more progress to date. 

7. A distinct showing that while pro- 
duction of shale oils in Estonia, South 
Africa, and Manchuria may have in- 
creased, it is not likely to be of sufficient 
volume for some years to alter the gen- 
erally prevailing relations between pe- 
troleum importing and crude producing 
nations. 

8. An indication here and there, such 
as is evidenced in reciprocal trade 
agreements of the type being negotiated 
by the United States, that artificial 
barriers such as tariffs and taxes, now 
temporarily serving as obstacles, will not 
be permanent. 

Data covering 1930, 1933 and 1934, 
compiled by WORLD PETROLEUM through 
its Washington office, and summed up in 
the accompanying table, clearly chart the 
shifts and trends as it may best be done at 
this time, bearing in mind that 1931 and 
1932 both were such abnormal years that 
statistics concerning them are of little 
value in attempting to measure new align- 
ments in the international field. 

Briefly, a careful survey indicates that 
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of the seven major world powers, only the 
United States and Russia have enough 
crude within their territorial confines to 
meet their own needs. France and the 
United Kingdom probably could, by 
drawing upon colonial possessions or pro- 
tectorates, obtain enough potential to 
take care of their requirements. 

Thus the three most belligerent powers, 
Japan, Italy and Germany, find them- 
selves in the unfortunate position of small 
domestic output, but increasing demand. 
Germany is moving to offset its needs 
with carbonization and hydrogenation of 
coal. Italy and Japan are seeking foreign 
fields. Each appears doomed to remain, 
at least for the time being, dependent 
upon areas over which they have little, if 
any, political authority. 

In the continental scheme of things, 
only two nations, Roumania and Russia, 
have crude to spare for export. Here, a 
better world price for products, better 
foreign exchange conditions, and fewer 
bartering transactions indicates that these 
are likely to refine more petroleum at 
home. 

To Russia, an important factor has 
developed in that crude is at least one 
substance owned by Russia that other 
nations want, enabling her to enjoy a good 
exchange position, and making Russian 
crude exports, although only two to three 
percent of Russian production, a factor of 
great moment in Soviet economic affairs, 
as a medium of ready cash exchange. 

But, a complication arises in data show- 
ing that internal use of petroleum prod- 
ucts is climbing steadily in the Soviet 
Union and the exportation of too large 
quantities might result in a scarcity at 
home. That Russia recognizes this situa- 
tion may be seen in looking at the increase 
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of Russian refining facilities from a daily 
capacity of 352,000 bbl. in 1930 to around 
1,000,000 bbl. now, while crude production 
went up 28 percent in the same period. 

Roumania gives an indication of a de- 
sire to keep her crude at home and send 
refined products into foreign fields, with an 
apparent aversion to putting crude in cur- 
rent agreements, which is matched by a 
willingness to substitute refined oils for 
required imports, or for disposing of un- 
favorable trade balances. 

New countries appeared as sources of 
supply for France as an aftermath to the 
embarking by that republic upon a policy 
of refining at home, sped along by duty- 
less imports and a differential between 
import duties and excise taxes on refined 
products. 

While the French refining plant capac- 
ity was growing to 138,000 bbl. daily in 
1934, as compared with 11,250 bbl. in 
1930, crude imports rose from 3,164,000 
bbl. in 1930 to 19,178,000 bbl. in 1933 and 
had jumped to 30,638,000 bbl. in 1934. 
Right along with this development, the 
United States climbed to the top as the 
supplying nation, accounting for 41 per- 
cent in 1933 as compared with none in 
1930, a year in which France got 46 per- 
cent from Venezuela and a like amount 
fromIran. Both these latter had dropped 
in 1933, Venezuela supplying only 26 per- 
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On this and the facing page are pictured some of the world’s important sources of 


export oil. 


The illustration at the extreme left on the opposite page shows kettle- 


man Hills in California; the illustration on the right on the opposite page shows a 
completed well in Iraq closed in until the world needs its reserve oil; the illustra- 
tion above shows the oil camp at Talara, Peru, on the edge of the desert, whence 


oil is shipped to the world’s markets. 


cent and Iran, less than 10 percent. 
Twenty-one percent of the 1933 store 
came from Peru, Russia, Netherlands 
India, Roumania and Ecuador, none of 
which can be found in the 1930 records. 
About 2,000,000 bbl. of new production 
from Iraq was the only change of conse- 
quence in the origin of imports by France 
in 1934. 

England, busy experimenting with coal 
fuel derivatives, seems to be unpersuaded 
that it would be advisable to expand crude 
refining facilities so as to substitute prod- 
ucts processed at home for imports of re- 
fined items. The capacity of United 
Kingdom refineries was about the same 
from 1930 through 1934, and the 13,500,- 
000 bbl. of crude imported in 1934 were 
only slightly larger than the 1930 imports. 

Mexico appeared to have moved into 
the English market for crude in the 
period, supplying nearly twice as much in 
1934 as in 1930, while Iran's share fell off 
from 74 percent to 46 percent. Venezuela 
also lost, with Iraq oil making available 
upward of 400,000 bbl. from a new reserve. 





Italy, with domestic production negli- 
gible, seems to be concentrating on build- 
ing up supplies from shales in Italy, wood 
and alcohol fuel combinations, and through 
the development of concessions in Iraq 
(Mosul Oil Fields, Ltd. in which Italy has 
recently increased her holdings) and Al- 
bania, along with building up domestic 
refining plants. While Italian imports 
in 1934 amounted to around 1,000,000 
bbl. and represented a slight gain over 
1933, they constituted an increase of ap- 
proximately 50 percent over 1930. 

Germany, well ahead of other nations in 
the development of substitutes for pe- 
troleum—but not its products—appeared 
in the period covered to have gone a long 
way toward meeting her fuel necessities 
by extracting oil from coal. Importation 
of finished products and semi-refined oils, 
and crude and crude produced at home, 
satisfied the rest of her needs. 

A thirty percent increase in German 
crude production was noted in the period, 
with the 1934 figure of 2,200,000 bbl. 


making a total that, for the first time, ex- 
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The Flow of Crude Petroleum in International Trade 
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ceeded imports. Mexico supplied virtu- 
ally all the crude imported into Germany, 
supplying 1,364,000 bbl. in 1930, 1,964,000 
bbl. in 1933 and 1,755,000 bbl. in 1934. 

Since there was about a 300 percent in- 
crease in refining capacity during the same 
period, a figure far above the increased 
consumption of crude petroleum in Ger- 
many, the records indicate that plants for 
processing oils from coal and treating 
semi-finished products took over the dif- 
ference. 

The substance of the European situa- 
tion, and the material factor for the United 
States oil industry, is that the combina- 
tion of refine-at-home and substitute de- 
velopment, along with the search for 
sources of supply in colonial or concession 
areas by European powers, probably will 
mean: 

The relinquishment by the United 
States of its position as chief world sup- 
plier and as the second largest importer in 
the world, a position shown in the fig- 
ures identifying crude imports from the 
Latin American countries. 

American imports of petroleum, most 
of which were inferior to domestic crude in 
recoverability of high grade products, 
were roughly twice the volume of exports 
until 1932. Since then exports have ex- 
ceeded imports, attributable in part to 
the clamor of domestic producers to Wash- 
ington for a high tariff or embargo, and to 
the Petroleum Code, under which im- 
ports were limited. 

The largest source is Venezuela, which 
supplied 25,299,000 bbl. or 41 percent of 
the 62,129,000 bbl. brought in during 
1930. Colombia, Mexico, Peru, Ecuador 
and Trinidad followed with 14,024,000 
bbl.; 10,093,000 bbl.; 1,281,000  bbl.; 
1,215,000 bbl. and 228,000 bbl. Nearly 
10,000,000 bbl. were added by re-exports 
from Netherlands West Indies. 

Excess domestic production and ac- 
cumulated stocks are reflected in the 1933 
and 1934 import figures, as well as the 
NRA code and its limitations and the 21 
cents a barrel duty placed on foreign 
crudes. Imports in 1933 aggregated 31,- 
924,000 bbl. or slightly more than half the 
1930 total, but climbed 12 percent to 
35,772,000 bbl. in 1934. 

Canada, enjoying a high per capita con- 
sumption of products, seems to have done 
comparatively little toward increasing her 
refinery capacity, with a daily capacity of 
only some 48,000 bbl. more in 1934 than in 
1930, importing around 30,000,000 bbl. 
of crude. About 70 percent is supplied 
by the United States. 

In the other parts of the Western Hem- 
isphere, which seems to be well supplied 
with reserves for the time being, Vene- 
zuela maintains its third ranking in point 
of production in the world. Mexico re- 
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Oil being imported into one of the world’s 
important markets; the tank farm of 
Rhenania-Ossag, at Hamburg, Germany. 


mains among the important producers 
with a production of about one-fourth of 
her one-time peak. The respective posi- 
tions of these and the other Latin-Ameri- 
can producers, Colombia, Peru, Argentina, 
Trinidad and Ecuador, can be readily 
obtained from the accompanying table. 

Venezuela retains only a small bit for 
home refining, a figure comparatively un- 
changed in the five years 1930-1934, ex- 
porting 99 percent in 1930 and 96 in 1934. 
Peru and Ecuador hold 35 to 43 percent 
of their crude for domestic uses; Mexico, 
about 70; Colombia is in the same bracket 
with Venezuela, and Argentina is supple- 
menting domestic output with 1,000,000 
bbl. of imports a year. 

In Latin America, the development of 
refining facilities has progressed compara- 
tively little. None of the other nations in 
the republics below the equator has un- 
covered any reserves of consequence, al- 
though further exploration and advanced 
geological prospecting may disclose new 
and prolific sources of supply. 

Turning to the Asiatic picture, and to 
the lesser European powers, one finds: 

Japanese production of 1,800,000 bbl. 
to 2,000,000 bbl. a year is less than a fifth 
of the amount believed available for 1934 
consumption in Nippon. Crude imports, 
on which really accurate data are not 
available, are estimated at around 8,000,- 
000 bbl. in 1934 and 6,500,000 bbl. in 
1933. Imports of crude and fuel, which 
are combined in the statistics at hand, 
show a gain of 4,770,000 bbl. in 1933 over 
1930, and a rise of 3,150,000 bbl. more in 
1934. 


Japan’s eagerness to develop adequate 
stores of crude is better understood by 
checking on the sources of its imports, 
with 54 percent from the United States in 
1933 and 64 in 1934, while imports from 
other areas in the same years: Netherlands 
India, 10 and 10; British Borneo, 6 and 5; 


Sakhalin, 13 and9. The Fushan shale re- 
finery turned out 354,000 bbl. of shale oil 
in 1934, while the processing of shale from 
Manchurian beds is expected to provide 
a substantial share of Japanese naval re- 
quirements in the immediate future. 

Burmah, Netherlands India, and Brit- 
ish Borneo, if Iraq and Iran are omitted 
from the Asiatic picture since they pour 
into Europe, account for the rest of the 
Asiatic oil. Oil in these areas is processed 
at the source, for the most part, shown 
by the 1934 figures: 90 percent in Nether- 
lands India; all in British India, and about 
90 percent in British Borneo. No crude 
is found in Australia and New Zealand, 
which import 7,500,000 bbl. and 1,000,000 
bbl. yearly, duty free, to encourage domes- 
tic refining. 

Poland produced about 10,500,000 bbl. 
in 1934, virtually all of it refined in the 
country. Austria, Hungary, Czechoslo- 
vakia and the Netherlands each processed 
about 1,000,000 bbl. a year, the details of 
which are set forth in the table. About 
two-thirds of Egypt’s annual processing 
of some 2,000,000 barrels of crude came 
from Egyptian fields. 

Daily refining capacity in Poland re- 
mained around 7,000 bbl. during the pe- 
riod; increased from 2,000 bbl. to 9,000 
bbl. in Belgium; 8,000 bbl. to 11,000 bbl. 
in Czechoslovakia; 8,000 bbl. to 9,000 bbl. 
in Hungary; 3,000 bbl. to 4,000 bbl. in 
Yugoslavia and declined approximately 
2,000 bbl. in Austria. 
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Method of Determining Japanese Quotas 


In Arriving at Allocation of the Japanese Market 


for 1935 the Question of the Amount to Be Given 


Importers and Refiners Arose as It Will in 1936. 


TOKYO, OCTOBER 1935 


Bh vic the primary intention of 
fostering volatile oil production within the 
Japanese Empire, the Ministry for Com- 
merce and Industry on December 27, 
1934, notified all oil importers and refiners 
in Japan of the first oil sales quotas to be 
enforced, since a new oil industry commit- 
tee had been appointed under provisions 
of the recently promulgated Oil Business 
Law of Japan. These sales quotas, effec- 
tive during the current year 1935, are of 
general interest due to the fact that cer- 
tain countries protested restrictions im- 
posed by the new oil law upon interna- 
tional oil concerns operating within the 
empire. 

When the various importers and refin- 
ers of oil in Japan were notified of their 
respective quotas for the current vear, the 
Commerce and Industry Ministry did not 
announce publicly the specific volume al- 
lotted to each ofthem. The Ministry did 
announce, however, total volumes classi- 
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fied according to varieties of oil, as given 
in the accompanying Table 1. 


Table I 


Japanese Oil Sales Quotas 


(In U.S. gallons: 000 omitted) 


To be sold by Total 
Importers Refiners Volume 


Volatile oil ark 149,688 153.912 303,600 
Illuminating oil .... 14.916 22,044 36,960 
Light oil Scasire 2.376 50.424 52,800 
Machine oil..... 9.900 66,660 76,5600 
Heavy oil. . ... 281,688 48.312 330,000 


By taking the oil quotas for the last 
half of 1934, as were announced in August 
of the same year, the Ministry was well 
able to estimate the relative status of re- 
finers in determining their new quotas; 
and by ascertaining the different capaci- 
ties of volatile oil refineries, a fixed sales 
quota was reached for each company 
concerned. In cases of illuminating, light, 
machine and heavy oils, the government 


Carbon black factory in Shinchikushu,. 
Taiwan, Japan. 


resorted to approving the production 
volume submitted by each individual 
refiner. 

In determining the current year’s quo- 
tas, particular attention was given to the 
relation between different kinds of oil, ac- 
cording to which findings the sales volumes 
of all grades were set. The volatile oil 
output of large refiners was regarded as a 
primary factor in determining their quo- 
tas; but with small refiners machine oil 
production was taken asa basis. Natural 
increase in production was fairly well dis- 
tributed among the various refiners in 
Japan. 

The Japanese government’s tentative 
policy of withholding public announce- 
ment of the current quotas for importers 
and refiners at the time they were notified 
of them aroused the criticism of some ob- 
servers as manifesting the state’s non- 
recognition of fundamental control eco- 
nomics. The secrecy in which the quotas 
were held, some declared, tended to 
weaken the Japanese consumers’ attention 
to the current activities of oil men. The 
government was further criticized for its 
delay until late in December in notifying 
importers and refiners of their respec- 
tive quotas, thus allowing them little time 
in which to prepare for observance of the 
new quotas. 

As importers’ and refiners’ detailed 
plans of operation for 1935 were supposed 
to be in possession of the Ministry by the 
end of September, 1934, ninety days was 
considered an unnecessarily long period 
for the government to require in deciding 
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on quotas. One cause for delay was the 
failure of international companies in 
Japan to submit their data to the Minis- 
try within the prescribed time, their ex- 
cuse having been that a concerted protest 
by them concerning oil control in Japan, 
as coming under the new law, had not 
been settled. These firms did not turn in 
reports until late in November, 1934, 
thereby making it impossible for the newly 
appointed oil committee to function for 
nearly 60 days after they should have been 
in session. 

Volatile oil is the outstanding item 
represented in Japanese oil sales quotas, 
and the nation’s steadfast policy regard- 
ing oil is to promote volatile oil production 
in the empire’s refineries. The sale of 
volatile oil throughout Japan exceeds 
that of either illuminating, light or ma- 
chine oil. Its sales volume closely ap- 
proaches that of heavy oil, but the price 
of the latter is about one-third that of 
volatile oil. 

Total volatile oil sales during 1934 are 
estimated at 1,000,000 kiloliters (264,000,- 
000 U.S. gal.) by the Ministry for Com- 
merce and Industry, and the natural 
increase during the current year is set at 
150,000 kiloliters (39,600,000 U. S. gal.), 
a rise of 15 percent. For this year 
1,000,000 kiloliters (264,000,000 U. S. 
gal.) were distributed among importers 
and refiners upon the basis of last year’s 
distribution; but the natural increase es- 
timated at 150,000 kiloliters (39,600,000 
U.S. gal.) was distributed by taking into 
consideration equipment not being oper- 
ated as well as projected plant increases, 
45,000 kiloliters (11,880,000 U.S. gal.) of 
this total going to importers and 105,000 
kiloliters (27,720,000 U. S. gal.) to refiners. 
The 1935 quotas for importers and refin- 
ers, therefore, were determined as indi- 
cated in Table 2. 


Table 2 
Importers Refiners 
% 
Volatile oil. : 49.30 50.70 
Illuminating oil : 40.36 59.64 
Light oil. . . 4.50 95.50 
Machine oil 12.93 87.07 
Heavy oil.. rite 85.59 14.41 


The 1935 quotas set by the Japa- 
nese government for international firms 
operating in Japan include their former 
sales volumes and a part of their natural 
increase in sales, in respecting their rights; 
but the government’s attitude toward 
distribution of this natural increase is not 
defined clearly. Although it appears 
that the current year’s natural increase is 
not being monopolized by refiners, yet it 
is unknown whether or not some of the 
natural increase will permanently go to 
importers. Japanese refiners expressed a 
desire to have all of the natural increase, 
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One of Japan’s domestic sources of crude oil; 
the Taiwan oilfield of the Nippon Oii Company. 
a 
ikita refinery at the town of Tsuchizaki in 
the Akita Prefecture with part of the large 


storage now required in the foreground. 

















as they had had in the quotas for the last 
half of 1934; but the government saw fit 
to give international concerns a part of it. 
Japan’s crude oil resources being strictly 
limited, her chief sources of supply are 
abroad. For this reason the government 
realizes the advantage of playing fair with 
international firms, and therefore is striv- 
ing to avoid as much as possible disagree- 
ments between domestic and other oil 
companies while concurrently fostering 
the development and growth of the em- 
pire’s refining industry. 

Japanese factory statistics show that in 
1929 there were 39 oil refineries employing 
1,429 workers, 44 refineries having 1,397 


A second domestic source of Japanese oil; 


Ishikari oilfield, Hokkaido Island. 


employes in 1930 and in 1932 the number 
had jumped to 53 refineries with 1,748 
employes. A recent report for November, 
1934, gives a total of 66 refineries in Japan. 
The volume of oil refined in Japan in- 
creased between the years 1929 and 1933, 
as indicated in Table 3: 

In 1929 the domestic output of volatile 
oil represented only 40 percent of total 
consumption, but by 1933 it had risen to 
46 percent. 

Of the 66 refineries in Japan today, 12 
large ones, each having annual capacities 
exceeding 50,000 kiloliters (13,250,000 U.S. 


Table 3 


Increase in Volume of Oil Refined in Japan 1929-1933 


(U. S. Gallons: 000 omitted) 


1930 1931 1932 1933 
56,192,928 77,473,704 72,184,992 103,703,688 
15,976,224 16,255,800 21,755,184 21,076,440 
59,886,816 50,769,840 58,533,552 51,976,320 
45,259,632 43,386,552 43,429,584 53,099,904 
12,769,680 21,092,280 18,822,672 33,696,168 





1929 
Volatile oil... ; 49,826,568 
Illuminating oil 13,633,224 
Light oil... 63,672,696 
ES 5c. dia wd ciel edie 36,632,112 
Heavy oil... .. ee , 10,449,648 
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gal.), control approximately 80 percent of 
total domestic consumption. Most of the 
volatile oil produced in Japan comes from 
these larger refineries. 

With the new oil business law requiring 
the maintenance of definitely prescribed 
refining capacities, the smaller refineries 
in Japan will find it necessary to augment 
their plant equipment, or run the risk 
of being absorbed eventually by their 
financially stronger competitors. Broad- 
minded Japanese observers are of the 
opinion that plans to establish oil refin- 
eries on Japanese soil with the aid of out- 
side capital should not be hindered, but 
rather welcomed, in as much as Japan has 
no tangible guarantee of a continued sup- 
ply of crude oil because of her domestic oil 
resources being definitely limited. 

Meanwhile the necessity of maintain- 
ing the excessive storage capacity re- 
quired by the government is a strong 
factor in discouraging the investment of 
capital in the Japanese refining industry. 
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Government Policy Causes Speculation 


Oil Legislation Before Coming Session of Con- 


gress Expected to Receive Support From Ickes — 


Petroleum Administration Prepares Results of 


Its Survey. 


WASHINGTON, NOV. 22. 

Cunsruas, Congress and European 
entanglements arrive together with De- 
cember to plague Washington, beginning 
to stir from its Summer and Fall somno- 
lence into signs of awakening for the Win- 
ter’s excitement of the national legislative 
forensics. 

Christmas is more easily disposed of in 
the Washington outlook than its com- 
panion, Congress, which convenes January 
3, and which has oil legislation on the cal- 
endar of the House, awaiting considera- 
tion when members get around to taking 
up the calendar. 

Thereon rests the Cole bill, espoused by 
Rep. William P. Cole, Jr. of Maryland, 
chairman of the Special House Oil Com- 
mittee, and providing for federal advisory 
allocation of production, trade agree- 
ments, and a five-man Petroleum Adminis- 
trative Board as a supplement to the In- 
terstate Compact program now being 
carried on. 

Cole intends to press his bill for con- 
sideration. Support for oil legislation 
may be expected from Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes. Tacit support 
may come from the President imme- 
diately, followed by active support from 
the White House in a few weeks after the 
session begins. The latter is a develop- 
ment that must await other develop- 
ments, primarily the reaction to the effort 
now being made to revive NRA in some 
form or other. 

NRA Administrator Berry, successor 
to the five-man board that succeeded the 
colorful General Hugh Johnson in direct- 
ing the National Recovery Administra- 
tion, will meet early in December with as 
many tycoons as answer his invitation to 
5,000 to gather with him around the con- 
ference table in a series of discussions dur- 
ing the month to decide whether NRA 
should be extended after it expires in 
April, and if so, along what lines. 

Coincident with this development along 
the general business front there came the 
dismantling of the Petroleum Adminis- 


By Don Kirkley 


tration, whose employees have been ad- 
vised that they should find other jobs by 
January 1, although a scant handful of 
some 15 or 20 have not been so notified 
and presumably will stay until the Board 
dies with the expiration of the Recovery 
Act in April. 

The Petroleum Administration spent 
November seeking to put into shape for 
issuance late in December—along with 
the arrival of members of Congress—the 
results of its survey of conditions in the 
industry before, during and after the code. 
The findings will be fodder for the cam- 
paign for legislation, and probably will 
include a reply to the address by Axtell J. 
Byles, President of the American Pe- 
troleum Institute, in that organization’s 
annual meeting, in which Byles sharply 
rapped the “scarcity of oil’ calamity 
howlers. The reply is expected to take 
the form of a scientific analysis of pe- 
troleum reserves in this country and 
where they are, and will be intended to 
show that there is far less oil than Mr. 
Byles’ address indicates. 


Amerieans in France 


AMerICANS IN FRANCE—A Directory 
—1935 (published annually by the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce in France. 
Prices: cloth bound 50 frances, leather 
bound 65 francs). 

This is an attractively bound volume 
dealing with Franco-American business, 
etc., and contains about 550 pages of in- 
formation relating to American firms in 
France, French representatives of Ameri- 
can concerns, American organizations in 
that country, American residents and a 
quantity of general information. The 
business section is classified by trades as 
well as alphabetically. The whole book 
is very well cross-indexed and a number of 
thumb-indices are provided for handy 
reference. 


Another federal agency found during 
November that regulation of oil and gas 
production has its difficulties. The Geo- 
logical Survey and the Land Office, ad- 
ministering the new mineral leasing law 
which applies to all oil and gas discoveries 
on federal lands, found that the provision 
for unit operations delayed action. 

Several hundred plans have been pro- 
posed by various companies interested in 
as many fields, but only a half dozen or so 
have actually cleared the Survey. The 
difficulty, the Survey insists, is that it is 
too short-staffed to get the plans out in 
time. The companies contend that the 
Survey is trying to get a minimum of 30 
percent royalty payment to the United 
States government, as opposed to an av- 
erage of around 14 percent under the old 
leasing system. 

One other important oil issue neared a 
showdown in Washington as November 
ended: a decision by the Department of 
Justice on whether to prosecute several 
major companies on charges of violating 
the anti-trust laws through pegging 
prices, exclusive dealer contracts and 
unfair credit practices. While the De- 
partment may not make a decision in 
December, it hopes to, and present indica- 
tions are that the companies will be prose- 
cuted if more substantial evidence than 
has previously been supplied is found in 
field investigations being completed by 
agents of the Department of Justice in the 
eight Middle Western States including 
and adjoining Wisconsin and Minnesota. 


British Oil Imports 


Tue rising trend of British oil imports 
was sharply checked in October, appar- 
ently as a result of the incidence of tanker 
arrivals. 


British Oil Imports by Products 








10 months 10 months 
October to October to October 

1935 31, 1935 31, 1934 
ere 443,371 4,269,915 5,223,887 
Motor spirit. 2,201,742 30,094,483 27,040,200 
Lubricating oil. . 259,226 2,387 881 2,545,055 
Gas oil... 198,175 2,469,233 3,240,260 
Fuel oil. .. 1,443,800 15,841,172 15,271,371 
Other sorts 51,286 395,825 526,542 
Total products 4,597,600 55,458,514 53,847,315 
Ges enceves 1,289,343 12,337,029 11,451,514 
Total imports 5,886,943 67,795,543 65,298,829 
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British Shares Reflect Improved Outlook 


Expanding Demand for Petroleum Products in 


England and Better Company Returns Coupled 


With Strengthening of U. S. Price Structure Have 


Improved Oil Share Quotations. 


Adrren remaining out of the picture 
for several months, the London market 
for oil shares has recently been returning 
to favour, although the advance in prices 
has naturally been interrupted many 
times by the political uncertainties, both 
at home and abroad, recently restraining 
all activity on the London Stock Ex- 
change. Some of the leading shares 
achieved new high levels for the current 
year, and the rise may be attributed to 
three main factors—the good results re- 
vealed in recent oil company announce- 
ments, the expanding demand for motor 
spirit and other products in Britain, and 
definite signs of a strengthening of the 
price structure in the United States. 

Recent good oil results have included 
the rise in Trinidad Leaseholds profits 
from £213,509 in 1933-34 to £306,610 for 
the year to June 30, 1935, with an increase 
in the dividend from 121% percent to 17! 
percent. The report stated that sales and 
realisation prices had both shown im- 
provement, and shareholders were in- 
formed at the annual meeting that the 
current year’s business was developing 
satisfactorily. Maintenance of the Vene- 
zuelan Consolidated interim dividend at 
ls. per share was another encouraging 
development. This company made a 
return of capital, to the extent of 6s. 8d. 
per share, a few months ago, thereby re- 
ducing its former £1 shares to a nominal 
value of 13s. 4d., the interim distribution 
thus representing a percentage rate of 71, 
compared with 5 percent last year. This 
was interpreted in the market as a sign of 
increasing prosperity within the Royal 
Dutch-Shell group, an impression which 
was considerably strengthened when Shell 
Union announced a big increase in earn- 
ings for the September quarter. Circum- 
stances therefore provided ample grounds 
for market discussion of the possibility of 
a resumption of interim dividends this 
year by the two central members of the 
group, as well as by other major com- 
panies whose shares are listed in London. 

There is no gainsaying the improve- 


ment shown in the results announced by 
British oil companies, and the current 
improvement in the British distributing 
market is also indicated by a comparison 
of consumption and prices between this 
year and last. Trends in the British 
demand for five major products are illus- 
trated in the accompanying table, setting 
out percentage changes in imports and 
consumption this year as compared with 
1934, the figures taken covering the first 
eight months. 


Trend in British Oil Demand 


(Eight months to August 31—1934-1935) 
Released for 
Imports Consumption 

Percentage Percentage 
change change 
PD idea sccwnda —19.5 —- 19 
Motor spirit........... +13.0 + 5.6 
Lubricating oil........ — 7.4 + 0.8 
Eee rr — 30.1 — 5.5 
DC ce anscadernnwa + 8.6 +11.3 


Discrepancies shown between the per- 
centage changes in imports and those in 
consumption must be attributed to addi- 
tions to and withdrawals from stock, 
rather than to changes in the direction of 
refining. In the case of kerosene, for 
example, several consecutive weeks of 
mild weather at the beginning of this year 
brought about a pronounced decline in 
the demand for this product, and as a con- 
sequence, importers were left with rela- 
tively heavy stocks during the summer 
months. Shipments during 1935 have 
therefore been relatively small, although 
consumption, which fell away heavily 
against 1934 during the first quarter, has 
since practically recovered. 

While British consumption of kerosene 
and gas oil were both below last year’s 
figures for the first eight months, the 
market absorbed larger quantities of other 
products, including motor spirit and fuel 
oil, and as these are by far the largest 
individual items in the demand, consump- 
tion of all products has increased by 
approximately five percent. 

Concurrently with this increase, selling 
values have been very steady, with a 


tendency towards improvement, and the 
conditions under which distributors have 
operated have represented a definite ad- 
vance on those prevailing a year or so ago. 
To this extent the rising tendency of oil 
share values on the Stock Exchange is 
justified by the immediate outlook for 
British distribution. Nevertheless, it 
would be dangerous to take an equally 
favourable view of prospects over a long 
period until the American oil position has 
been completely rectified. While over- 
production persists, and even while there 
is any real danger of another outbreak of 
overproduction, there can be no real safety 
for distributors in any free market, and 
oil men in London feel strongly that, 
whatever benefit market organisation may 
have gained from the co-operation among 
independents in the Independent Petro- 
leum Federation, conditions in the British 
market have only to remain definitely 
profitable for distributors for a short 
period, and new competitors will arise, 
anxious to participate in the business, 
and ready to cut prices to obtain their 
share. 

Crude quotations remain the ultimate 
basis of the price structure in Britain, as 
in all other markets which remain free 
from direct official control and regulation, 
and experience has shown that the main- 
tenance of crude quotations is out of the 
question while serious overproduction 
persists. Roumania has recently suc- 
ceeded in disposing of its products without 
competing in Britain on the former scale, 
and the United States has thus become 
even more than before the predominant 
factor in determining petroleum prices. 
The Stock Exchange, therefore, has sound 
reasons for basing its recent optimism on 
evidence of better conditions on the other 
side of the Atlantic, as well as on the 
strengthening of the British market for oil 
products. 

ALEC H. Day 


Bahrein Refinery 


Ir was been officially announced in 
London that the Bahrein Petroleum Com- 
pany will start in December construction 
of a 10,000 bbl. per day refinery on Bah- 
rein Island so constructed as to permit its 
daily capacity to be doubled with a min- 
imum amount of change. 
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One of the newer service stations in a large American City. 


Handling A $1.531.724.000 Business 


Trend Toward Wider Distribution and Lower 


Volume per Unit in Service Stations Noted in 


Census Survey of Retail Outlets. 


Filling Stations 


Among Most Stable Enterprises. 


A SHARP swing upward in the total of 
filling station outlets between 1929 and 
1933, but a deep dip in revenues during 
the same period, is shown in a compilation 
of exhaustive data on retail distribution 
recently completed by the United States 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census. 

The study, covering retail and wholesale 
distribution of virtually all commodities, 


is contained in some 17 volumes, with the 
data gathered by Civil Works Administra- 
tion workers as part of the made work 
program of the Roosevelt Administration. 
It shows these following salient points in 
petroleum marketing at retail: 

1. That stations doing from $10,000 
to $20,000 a year account for the largest 
single portion of the volume of filling 
station business. 


2. That filling stations account for 
6.1 percent of the 1,526,119 total retail 
trade outlets in the nation, doing about 
one twenty-second of the $25,037,- 
225,000 total volume of business in 
1933, as compared with 3.6 (1,543,158) 
and approximately one-thirtieth of the 
1929 volume of $49,114,653,000. 

3. That operating expenses per $100 
of sales were considerably higher in 1933 
than in 1929. 

4. That more persons were employed 
in 1933 than in 1929 but payrolls were 
smaller, along with per capita earnings. 

5. That less credit was being ex- 
tended to the consumer than in 1929. 

6. That the value of stocks on hand 
at the end of the year was smaller as a 
whole. 

7. That there had been a slight but 
distinctly perceptible increase by chain 
stations in volume of business. 
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8. That the largest single proportion 
of filling stations was in towns of 2,500 
and less. 

9. That fewer than 7 percent of the 
country’s filling stations disappeared 
in a year, while ownership of 9.1 per- 
cent turned over yearly. 


Similar general trends were noted 
throughout the various geographical re- 
gions of the United States in the retail 
distribution of petroleum products, while 
developments in the wholesaling end fell 
within the same general lines. 


Summary of Retail Distribution of Oil 


Products 
1933 1929 

Number of Stations .. 170,404 121,513 
Volume of business... $1,531,724,000 $1,787,423,000 
Full-time employees. . 143,391 126,721 
Total payroll, includ- 

ing part-time em- 

RS use ir hsm $151,938,000 $159,212,000 
Average annual earn- 

ings for full-time 

employees......... $990 $1,208 
Stocks at end of year. . $65,016,000 $83,655,000 
Operating expense per 

$100 of sales........ $32.45 $23.81 


Independent and chain store operations 
were set forth in a separate volume of the 
study, which found that in almost all 
other retail divisions, as well as filling 
stations, the chain store type of operation 
was slicing into the independent. The 
only types in which no change or a decline 
in chain operations were found were: 
family clothing stores, furniture stores, 
radio stores, grocery stores that did not 
handle meats, and jewelry stores. 

An increase in chain operations was 
noted for department stores, shoe stores, 
combination grocery and butcher shops, 
cigar stores, drug stores, variety stores, 
men’s stores, women’s apparel stores, and 
restaurants. In the petroleum industry, 
the general trend was presented as: 

Independents, who had 66 percent of 
the business in 1929, only had 64.3 in 
1933, the dollar value in the latter year 
being $984,867,000 in net sales, as com- 
pared with $543,682,000 by the chains, 
with the independents operating 134,239 
outlets as compared with 36,026. Total 
reported expenses of the chain operators, 
however, were larger than for the inde- 
pendents, the respective amounts being 
$175,906,000 and $165,666,000, showing a 
much lower cost of operation per unit 
by the independents. 

Payrolls of the chain stations were 
higher than for the independents, the 
averages being $1,130 and $838 a year, 
with the totals: chain, full-time employees, 
74,226, receiving $86,382,000, as com- 
pared with independents’ employees total- 
ling 68,868, paid $65,202,000. Part-time 
employees: chain, $2,513,000; independ- 
ent, $7,508,000. To offset the employee 


factor, however, the independents re- 
corded 155,734 proprietors, as contrasted 
to 647 for the chains. 

A growing trend toward decentraliza- 
tion of distribution outlets and toward 
smaller-cost stations was indicated in the 
report, which pointed out that: 

Of the 170,404 filling stations in 1933, 
53 percent were in places of less than 2,500 
population, doing 31 percent of the total 
sales volume, as compared with only 17 
percent of the stations being in cities of 
100,000 or more population, and account- 
ing for 30 percent of the volume. 

The division of stores and sales classi- 
fied according to the basic population 
groups, follows: 


Filling Stations and Sales Classified by 
Population 
Size of Cities Percent of 
stores 


Percent of 
sales 


500,000 or more... 13 
250,000 to 500,000 
100,000 to 250,000 
75,000 to 100,000 
50,000 to 75,000 
30,000 to 50,000 
20,000 to 30,000 
10,000 to 20,000 
5,000 to 10,000 
2,500 to 5,000 eo 
Less than 2,500......... 


Banawawnunaa 
Br Nek Unwee 


a 


Corresponding with these data, the 
report sets forth that whereas filling 
stations in the larger cities constitute 
only four percent of the total retail outlets 
for all goods, and do about five percent 
of the total business, they account for 
18 percent of all retail places in towns 
of less than 2,500 and in them do 11 
percent of the entire retail sales. 


Total Number of Stations and Sales in 1933, 
by Population 


Size of Cities Stations Sales 
500,000 or more.......... 12,129 $198,624,000 
250,000 to 500,000......... 8,648 $134,670,000 
100,000 to 250,000......... 9,287 $122,523,000 

75,000 to 100,000......... 2,616 $39,152,000 
50,000 to 75,000......... 4,852 $71,260,000 
30,000 to 50,000......... 5,950 $82,282,000 
20,000 to 30,000......... 5,122 $64,818,000 
10,000 to 20,000......... 10,106 $125,293,000 
5,000 to 10,000......... 10,504 $113,106,000 
2,500 to 5,000......... 10,511 $98,834,000 
Less than 2,500........... 90,679 $481,162,000 


With this picture of business operations 
in 1933, one may consider more clearly 
the Census Bureau’s data showing that 
the trend between 1929 and 1933 was 
definitely toward wider distribution and 
smaller volume operations, as set forth 
in the accompanying Table 4. 


Table 4 
Volume per unit 1933 1929 
per year Per cent of national volume 
Under $10,000 a year.... 70.1 54.0 
$10,000 to $49,999. ...... 28.2 41.5 
$50,000 to $99,999....... 1.32 3.7 
$100,000 and over....... 0.5 0.8 
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That the $10,000 to $20,000 bracket ac- 
counts for the largest single slice of the 
total volume is shown in Table 5. 


Table 5 


(1933) 


Volume per unit a year Stations Total Volume 


Less than $10,000......... 119,701 $440,216,000 
$10,000 to $19,999......... 33,580 $469,905,000 
$20,000 to $29,999......... 9,331 $221,884,000 
$30,000 to $49,999......... 5,166 $188,191 ,000 
$50,000 to $99,999......... 2,103 $130,212,000 
GEER BGO UP... 2c ccccccccces 523 $ 86,316,000 


The report shows one $1,000,000 filling 
station in 1933, but does not identify it 
beyond noting that one station had a 
place all alone in a bracket entitled ‘‘$1,- 
000,000 or more”’ with sales of $1,095,000. 

In dealing with old and new enterprises 
in 1933 as compared with 1929, the report 
found that filling stations were among the 
more stable businesses in point of disap- 
pearance of outlets, while the companion 
automotive trade was one of the highest, 
with the respective figures: 

Automotive, more than 23,000 dealers 
or approximately 50 percent of the total 
in business in 1929, had disappeared or 
lost their identity in 1933. 

Although 33,470 filling stations disap- 
peared, they constituted only 27.5 percent 
of those in operation in 1929, a loss ratio 
of less than seven percent a year, as com- 
pared with 12.2 for electric shops, 14.7 for 
cigar stores, 11 percent for florists, 45.6 
for furniture dealers, 11 percent for home 
ware and appliance stores, and 6.9 for 
second-hand stores. 

Old stations operating in 1929 totalled 
88,043 out of the total of 121,513 counted 
that year, with 82,361 new stations in the 
period 1930-33. In the period, the 33,470 
that disappeared represented six percent 
of the 1933 total, 27.5 of the 1929 total, 
and an annual average loss of 6.9 percent. 
The ratio of turnover in station ownership 
totalled 36.4 for the 1930-33 period, an 
average of 9.1 a year. 

On the new station side of the ledger, 
the average for the 1930-33 period was 
18,489 a year, with 26,894 opened in 1933, 
and with the 1933 sales of new 1933 out- 
lets totalling $84,921,000 or about six per- 
cent of all sales that year. One interest- 
ing point in connection with new station 
opening in 1933 is that the largest number 
was opened in the third quarter of the 
year, attributed in Washington to the ad- 
vent of the Petroleum Code, promulgated 
in August of 1933. The new station 
figures by quarters in 1933: first, 2,681, 
with sales of $17,585,000; second, 7,195, 
sales $31,867,000; third, 9,450 with sales 
$26,355,000; fourth, 7,568 with sales of 
$9,114,000. 

Credit sales to consumers appeared to 
have fallen off somewhat in 1933 as com- 
pared with 1929, on the basis of the Cen- 
sus Bureau’s data. However, the figures 
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Distribution of service stations and volume of business per year in 1933 according to the survey recently completed 


by the Census Bureau. 


for 1929 are not completely segregated as 
are the 1933 data. As given in the Bu- 
reau’s report, the figures are as follows: 
among 104,855 stations reporting in 1933 
credit sales amounted to $337,572,000 
against 47,483 stations reporting $242,- 
686,000 credit sales in 1929. 

State-by-state summaries in the Bu- 
reau’s report show that the credit business 
percentage runs higher in the Southern, 
Southwestern and Pacific Coast states 
than in the East, Middle West, North 
Central and New England areas. 

Accessories and repairs, along with 
sales of gasoline and oils, accounted for 
virtually all the station income in 1933, 
with the $1,531,724,000 total made up as 
follows: merchandise, which included ac- 
cessories, $1,479,005,000; repairs and 
service, $42,324,000; meals and beverages, 
$6,008,000; sales to other retailers, $43,- 
887,000; miscellaneous, $4,387,000. 

In the wholesale division, bulk stations 
increased in 1933 over 1929, spreading 
from 19,611 to 26,176, while sales fell off 
to $1,884,644,000 as compared with $2,- 
390,000,000 in 1929, figures comparable to 
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gasoline is the principal business. 


the trends in retail stations. Expenses 
aggregated $372,314,000 or 19.8 of sales. 

Wholesalers of petroleum and its prod- 
ucts, including jobbers, brokers, etc., 
totalled 28,421 in 1933, as compared with 
23,007 in 1929, while 1933 sales aggre- 


Lithuania Adopts 
Admixture 


Tue LitHuANIAN Government re- 
cently passed a law requiring gasoline to 
be diluted with dehydrated spirit. The 
Minister of Finance is empowered to 
prescribe the percentage of alcohol and 
the strength and grade which is used to 
dilute the gasoline, and the maximum 
prices of the solution. This law was pub- 
lished July 6th, last, and will come into 
effect not before March, 1936. It was 
designed with a view to aiding the farmers, 


The report considers as service stations only those retail outlets where the sale of oil and 


gated $2,288,929,000, distinctly down 
from $3,233,663,000 in 1929, with ex- 
penses in 1933 totalling $423,017,000, or 
18.5 percent of sales. 

New wholesale enterprises from 1929 
through 1933 totalled 4,949. 


Enforeed Aleohol 


as about 80 percent of the population 
gains its living from agriculture. It is 
planned that 25 percent alcohol shall be 
mixed, or about 2,000,000 litres. This 
will require the treatment of about 500,000 
cwt. of potatoes, and 13,000 ewt. of grain. 
It is anticipated that for the most part the 
new law will be met with favor from the 
motorists, as agriculture might becalled the 
backbone of the country. Transient mo- 
torists may bring in 50 kg. undiluted petrol. 
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A Practieal Petroleum Policy 


Dr. Siro Vasquez M., Inspectoria Technica de 


Hidrocarburos, E. U. de Venezuela, Describes the 


Advantages of a Liberal Petroleum Policy Both 


to the Operating Companies and the Nation. 


I, THE northern part of South Amer- 
ica, tempered by the tropical sun and 
bathed by the waters of the Caribbean 
Sea, stands Venezuela, a country richly 
endowed by nature with all kinds of re- 
sources and natural products, showing on 
its surface every type of topography from 
the smoldering plains and coasts to the 
eternally snow covered peaks of the Andes. 

The development of these large re- 
sources has been impeded and in some 
instances rendered impossible by the scar- 
city of its population, which being already 
small in the times of the Spanish Colony, 
was further minimized by the long and 
deadly war of independence and by the 
tragic period of almost a century of civil 
wars which followed it. 

In spite of this obstacle, during the last 
thirty years of peace, agricultural, cattle 
and mining enterprises have flourished 
with great impetus. It was during this 
period that the discovery that has revo- 
lutionized the Venezuelan economic life 
was made: Venezuela had oil and plenty 
of it. 

What this discovery and subsequent 
developments meant to the country is 
long to detail, but for the moment it 
suffices to say that Venezuela today has 
no external or internal debt, there is no 
income tax and real estate and other taxes 
are very small. 

Venezuela’s position as an oil country 
was and is most enviable. From an eco- 
nomical standpoint it is commercially near 
to all important consuming centers, its 
petroleum being cheaply transported to 
Europe, Eastern North America and 
Latin-America. Strategically considered, 
its closeness to the Panama Canal renders 
it capitally important in case of war, 
being on the route to the Far East and 
able rapidly and safely to supply demands 
on both the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

This excellent location, its large and 
cheap potential production, together with 
the most favorable petroleum laws have 
brought the Venezuelan petroleum indus- 
try to its desirable position of today. 


The first concessions for the exploitation 
of petroleum given in Venezuela were and 
are ruled by the Mining Laws of 1910. 
In 1918 a new law of mines came into 
effect. In the short period of ten years to 
1928, six more laws, specially applicable 
to petroleum and other mineral fuels, 
respectively succeeded each other. 

The one characteristic of all these laws 
is a consideration for the interests of the 
operating enterprises. The main points 
are to be given in the following para- 
graphs. 

The oil and gas stored in the formations 
belong to the nation. Concessions and 
leases for its exploitation are given by the 
federal government, the said exploitation 
being of public usefulness (Utilidad 
Publica) which implies the right of legal 
expropriation of the necessary surface 
from its owners by paying them a reason- 
able indemnization, determined by ex- 
perts in case of no agreement of the parties. 

The taxes and royalties to be paid by 
the producer are as follows: 1) A small ini- 
tial exploration tax of approximately one 
American cent per acre, at the actual rate 
of exchange. 2) An initial exploitation 
tax of about 20 cents per acre. 3) A 
yearly surface tax of about 20 cents per 
acre during the first three years of the 
lease, 40 cents per acre during the next 27 
years and 50 cents during the rest of the 
lease. 4) The exploitation tax or royalty, 
which amounts to 10 percent of the com- 
mercial value in the Venezuelan shipping 
port of the oil exploited, with a minimum 
of about 50 cents per ton. The govern- 
ment can choose to have its 10 percent 
royalty in oil rather than money. 

For concessions covered with the water, 
the sea, lakes or large rivers, the surface 
taxes are reduced to one half and the ex- 
ploitation tax or royalty to three fourths 
of the mentioned values. When the con- 
cessions belong to the national reserves 
taxes are somewhat larger. 

The petroleum law also relieves these 
enterprises of the import tariffs on the 
materials necessary to their operations. 


Incidentally, had the government chosen 
to collect the import tariff on materials, 
and not to have an exploitation tax or 
royalty, the tariff revenue would have 
been larger than the actual royalty income. 

Add to this the immigration facilities 
and the lack of restrictive legislation on 
the movement of money out of the coun- 
try, such as exist in other oil producers, 
and the reason for the great flow of capital 
into the country subsequent to the dis- 
covery of oil will be seen. 

The first companies to be organized for 
the exploitation of Venezuelan petroleum 
were European interests. First the Shell 
group and the British controlled. The 
first group composed of the Venezuelan 
Oil Concessions Ltd., the Caribbean 
Petroleum Co., the Colon Development 
Co., ete. secured what was thought to 
be the best of the available concessions. 
A few years later, in 1918, the first 
American companies, the Standard group, 
started securing concessions, being shortly 
followed by the Gulf (Venezuela Gulf Oil 
Co.). Many other European and Ameri- 
can enterprises got leases in Venezuela, 
but either released them on royalty to 
one of the above groups or have not 
started or completed development of their 
concessions, their economic importance 
being therefore small. 

From the beginning of its era as an oil 
producing country, Venezuela attracted 
the eyes of the world as having great po- 
tentialities. It certainly has not de- 
frauded the hopes set on it. Very few 
countries indeed can show fields as prolific 
as the Mene Grande field, which started 
producing in 1914 and twenty years later, 
after yielding about 150,000,000 bbl. of oil 
has not a single well on the pump. Or 
the Lagunillas field, the oil of which be- 
cause of its exceedingly large and cheap 
production and its favorable position to 
the loading and shipping can easily 
compete with that of nearly any other 
field in the world. 

The present era is certainly very good 
to the Venezuelan petroleum, but even so 
the future looks a lot better. Most of 
the country’s territory is of fresh water 
sedimentary character, therefore favor- 
able to the origination of petroleum, and 
wherever the formations permit itaccumu- 
lation has taken place, and deposits so 
formed are waiting for the discovery well. 
In the opinion of most of the oil men work- 
ing in Venezuela, its oil resources have 
hardly been touched. 

Why then is not Venezuela’s production 
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considerably higher than its present rate? 
The wise policies followed by the oil com- 
panies operating in Venezuela give an 
answer to the question. So little of the 
Venezuelan oil is in storage that its eco- 
nomic influence is negligible. These com- 
panies are producing oil to supply a de- 
mand and it is produced as the demands 
require it. How different had been the 
story of the oil industry if all the oil 
producing enterprises had adhered to this 
sound policy. It is true that in Venezuela 
this policy has been made easily attainable 
through the existence of many fields owned 
by a single company, and the absence of 
small producers, with their anti-econom- 
ical procedures in the group-owned fields. 

Other advantage of the Venezuelan op- 
erator, associated with the absence of the 
small producer, is the possible control of 


Search for Paleozoic Oil in 


AAN INTERESTING development in Eu- 
ropean exploration is the search for oil 
and gas in the upper-Carboniferous fore- 
land zone, bordering the front of the 
Permo-Carboniferous (Variscide) chains 
in Belgium and in Westphalia. This idea 
has been stimulated by the similarity of 
source and reservoir sediments and gen- 
eral geologic and structural conditions 
with the Appalachian oil and gas belt in 
Pennsylvania and West-Virginia, which 
extends along the outer front of the very 
similar Appalachian Mountains, of about 
the same age as the old European Moun- 
tains south of the coal fields of Westphalia 
and Belgium. A more or less similar 
condition repeats itself in Oklahoma and 
Texas. 

Evidently a search of this nature can 
only be made at a certain distance from 
the strongly folded and overthrust moun- 
tain front, where regional metamorphism 
has not unfavorably affected eventual oil 
deposits. In the zone worked by coal- 
fields the sequence is still devoid of oil and 
is only moderately gas bearing, while 
most of these gases apparently originate 
from the coal seams. 

Contrary to conditions prevailing in 
North America, exploration on the Euro- 
pean continent is handicapped by the 
great thickness of Mesozoic, and locally 
also Tertiary sediments which overlie the 
Carboniferous, a thickness which soon 
reaches 4,000 to 5,000 ft., making deep 
drilling imperative and structural sub- 
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production so as to keep not only within 
the limits of the demand as already men- 
tioned, but to obtain the maximum use of 
natural lifting powers, by producing at a 
reasonably low gas-oil ratio, which at 
least down to a certain point (correspond- 
ing to the minimum gas-oil ratio) de- 
creases with the production per flowing 
well. This certainly decreases the lifting 
cost per barrel of ultimate recovery thus 
resulting in cheaper production. Increas- 
ing demand can be met by drilling new 
wells rather than producing existing ones 
beyond their economic limits. Not that 
Venezuelan fields should be set as uni- 
versal examples of efficient production; 
waste of available natural energy is one 
of the characteristics of the oil industry, 
and Venezuelan fields are no exception; 
conditions could have been greatly im- 


v 


proved if the problem of increasing effi- 
ciency had been attacked at the be- 
ginning of the producing life of the 
fields. The example of Mene Grande 
will stand as a classic in the history of the 
oil industry. 

It is no wonder then that with so many 
natural advantages and a measure of 
government cooperation the country’s oil 
industry has progressed to where it is to- 
day: the third place among the oil produc- 
ing countries in the world, and with an 
immediate and brilliant future. 

What Venezuela has done for its oil 
industry this has most generously repaid, 
the oil revenue being second only to the 
import tariffs income, and therefore of 
paramount importance on the building of 
the civilian and economical conditions of 
the country to their present status. 


EKurope 


By W. A. J. M. van Waterschoot van der Gracht 


surface work difficult. On the other hand 
certain locally concentrated asphalt de- 
posits and seepages of gas, confirmed by 
blow-outs of wet gas and even oil showings 
in several older and not sufficiently deep 
wells, drilled for coal, are encouraging. 

The source beds must be sought in the 
lower-Carboniferous. They seem at least 
as promising as those in the Appalachian 
oilbelt of America, notably in the region 
where these strata are developed in the 
so called culm facies. The source region 
can scarcely be reached even by modern 
drilling for petroleum, which now reaches 
depths of 12,000 ft., but accumulation is 
expected in sandstones of the coalmeas- 
ures. This seems justified since petro- 
leum gases permeate even the Cretaceous, 
and in a few localities on the foreland 
actual oil has been encountered in coal- 
measure sandstones. 

At present two important test wells are 
drilling, the one near Ascheberg, south of 
Munster in Westphalia, on a subsurface 
anticline, characterized by a concentra- 
tion of strong showings (even blowouts) of 
wet petroleum gas, including a 30 years 
old well which, although in very poor con- 
dition, still yields gas at 400 lbs. pressure. 
The other well is near the village of Moll, 
in the Belgian Campine. Both test wells 
are a considerable distance north of the 
zone worked by coal mines. They are of 
the most modern type, equipped with 
machinery which will enable the operators 
to reach the greatest depths modern 


technique permits, if such should be 
required. 

Both wells have now reached a depth 
of around 3,000 ft. The one in Belgium 
has just reached the Carboniferous, the 
one in Westphalia is drilling in the basal 
Cretaceous, a short distance off the Pale- 
ozoic. Both wells have already shown 
very considerable gas; in one of them 
special precautions had to be taken 
against a threatened blowout. 

Powerful independent capital is back of 
this research work, which is directed by 
F. J. G. Vingerhoets and advised by the 
writer in a consulting capacity. Several 
other tests are planned on suitable blocks 
of acreage already assembled. Further 
geologic details will be given at the Inter- 
national Mining Congress, now assembling 
in Paris. 

v 


LvpsricaTING mineral oils and greases 
and also refined mineral oils in liquid 
state, may be imported into Greece from 
any country, but under the revised sys- 
tem of import quotas introduced by the 
Greek government such import is re- 


stricted to 450,000 kilogrammes. 
, 
@vr FRONT cover picture this month 


shows a rough stretch of road near the 
Tonoro River in Venezuela with supplies 
for a geological party being carried over 
it by truck. 
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Doorway of the Royal Dutch offices at The 


Hague in Holland. 


BDr. HANS TROPSCH, associate director 
of research, Universal Oil Products, died 
October 8, 1935. 


Dr. Hans Tropsch. 


ArrTer twenty years of service with 
Shell Oil Company of California during 
which he attained the position of general 
manager in charge of marketing, L. T. 
Kittinger has been transferred to handle 


corresponding activities for Shell Eastern 


Petroleum Products Company, a subsidi- 
ary of the Shell Union Oil Corporation. 
No successor for the position vacated in 
San Francisco has been named to date. 


AAN INVITATION was received by the 
Institution of Petroleum Technologists 
from the Association Francaise des Tech- 
niciens du Petrole, of which society Col. 
Louis Pineau is Honorary President and 
M. Charles Bihoreau is President, to hold 
the World Petroleum Congress, 2nd Ses- 
sion, in Paris, in June or July 1937. This 
date coincides with the Exposition Interna- 
tionale which is being organized in France. 


The Council of the Institution of 
Petroleum Technologists was pleased 
to accept this invitation. The task of 


organizing the second World Petroleum 
Congress will devolve on the French As- 
sociation, but the Council of the Institu- 
tion of Petroleum Technologists will 
remain in close touch with arrangements. 


Guy STEVENS, New York, plans to 


leave for England and the Continent in 
the near future. 


Guy Stevens. 
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eB oun CATANARI has opened up a Tech- 
nical and Commercial Commission in 
London on behalf of Yacimientos Pe- 
troliferos Fiscales Argentinos (Y. P. F.). 
He will be in charge of the study and pur- 
chase of the necessary material for the 
operating of the government company’s 
oilfields, pipelines, storages, refineries, 
tanker fleets, etc., and for the transport 
and marketing of the products manufac- 
tured. The offices are at Bush House, 
Strand, London, W. C. 2. 


WV iui L. Gomory, Chemical Engi- 
neer and Petroleum Technologist, Tech- 
nical and Patent Counsel for the Process 
Management Company is in charge of 
European patent matters with head- 
quarters in Paris, France. He is well 
known in the technical and legal circles 
of the refining industry, both in the United 
States and abroad. 

After 20 years of activity in designing, 
constructing and managing oil refineries 
at home and abroad, he was appointed, in 
1926, by the Standard Oil Development 
Company as Technical and Patent Ad- 
visor, in charge of European patent 
matters. 


W. L. Gomory. 
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Daily Daily Total California 
Crude Oil Runsto MotorFuel Imports Shipments 
Production Stills Stocks for week East for week 
bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. 
Week ending Oct. 12.. 2,828,500 2,735,000 52,628,000 751,000" 117,000 
474,000: 
Week ending Oct. 19.. 2,825,000 2,725,000 52,162,000 1,235,000? 78,000 
471,500! 
Week ending Oct. 26. . 2,825,500 2,750,000 51,554,000 718.0002 74,000 
458,500 
Week ending Nov. 2... 2,828,500 2,725,000 51,571,000 
459,500. 


Underlined figures indicate improvement in statistical position—decrease in produc- 
tion, runs to stills, gasoline stocks and imports. 

1 Estimated total production of the East Texas field, official and unreported. 

2? Import figures include all oil imported, for domestic use and in bond for re-export, it 
being impossible to make the separation in weekly statistics. 


U. S. Imports and Exports of Petroleum and Products 
(U. S. Barrels; 000 omitted) 


Imports * Exports 
Crude Products Crude Products 
jJanuary..... 2,011 2,073 2,369 6,411 
es ae 1,903 1,786 2,804 3,830 
March.... eee 2,608 1,807 3,281 6,564 
eee 2,599 1,851 3,776 4,305 
re 3,433 1,641 4,613 5,133 
June.... 2,848 1,988 5,589 7,362 
July. 2,520 1,704 5,832 7,093 
eee ta cae seks 3,354 1,458 4,946 6,631 
September............. 2,908 1,839 4,971 7,867 


* Includes non-dutiable imports for bunkering and re-export. 


Federal and State 
Developments 


Tue Guffey Coal Bill became effective on 
November 1, although the 15 percent tax on 
the sale price of coal at the mine will not be 
collectible until January 2. Under the law 90 
percent of the tax will be rebated to producers 
agreeing to obey the code governing the com- 
petitive conditions within the industry, includ- 
ing wages and hours of labor. The constitu- 
tionality of the Guffey Coal Bill is now before 
the District of Columbia Supreme Court in a 
suit brought by the Carter Coal Company 
asking for a permanent injunction. The im- 
portance of the Guffey Coal Bill to the oil 
industry is due to the fact that if held constitu- 
tional, which is unlikely, a similar law could be 
easily passed affecting the oil industry, thus 
again placing the industry under “little N. 
ee 

Federal District Judge Coleman ruled on 
November 7 in Baltimore that utilities act 
Was unconstitutional in its entirety on the 
grounds that Congress had exceeded its lawful 
powers under the commerce clause of the con- 
stitution. Judge Coleman further declared 
that Congress in this act was violating the 
“due process” clause of the constitution. 
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Definite improvement took place in the 
East Texas field during the past month, with 
hot oil production declining to around 30,000 
bbl. per day, as compared with 50,000 bbl. per 
day about one month ago. Since in hot oil pro- 
duction is included oil supplied from earthen 
storage pits, actual production of hot oil from 
wells probably does not exceed 15,000 bbl. per 
day, a remarkably low volume considering that 
there are in the field at this time over 19,000 
oil wells and some 1,200 operators. Reduction 
in shipments of products derived from hot oil 
was achieved by stricter requirements of Fed- 
eral and State Tender Boards and by curtail- 
ment of tank car and tank truck shipments, 
with tank truck traffic declining some 50 per- 
cent in the last two months. The earthen pit 
problem is being solved by their destruction in 
a campaign launched by State Attorney Gen- 
eral McCraw. 

Though the price situation in California was 
improved by the increased posted prices by 
the Standard Oil Company of California, which 
advanced crude oil prices on November 1 by 
8 to 35 cents per barrel and increased retail 
gasoline prices in Southern California by 314 
cents a gallon, the crude oil production soared 
to a record volume of 664,000 bbl. per day in 
the week ending November 2. The advance 


of crude oil prices, which was initiated in Cali- 
fornia by the Union Oil Company, was due to 
the loss of connections by the major purchas- 
ers, to the smaller companies paying 15- to 25- 
cent premiums and, as previously indicated in 
WORLD PETROLEUM, to the lack of discoveries 
of new crude oil reserves on the Pacific Coast, 
with indications that California will experience 
a serious oil shortage within two years. Sta- 
tistically the situation in California was prob- 
ably greatly assisted by export shipments. 


Prices Firm 


Durinc the last 30 days crude oil and gas- 
oline prices have continued firm throughout 
the United States, with local advances in crude 
oil prices in California and in Pennsylvania. 
Retail motor fuel prices improved in California 
and remained strong east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains with marketing policies of the larger in- 
tegrated oil companies becoming more con- 
servative, and due in part to the continuance 
of purchases of surplus stocks from small in- 
dependent refiners. A major test of the firm- 
ness of currently stabilized motor fuel prices is 
due during November and December when 
gasoline consumption will show seasonal de- 
cline, though at this writing it appears as if the 
current momentum may carry higher prices 
into the 1936 spring season, unless very unfav- 
orable developments occur unexpectedly. The 
export situation remained good, while Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s plans eventually to prevent 
exports of petroleum products to nations at 
war may result in increased exports from the 
United States in 1936 to the countries which 
may anticipate war and which will accordingly 
plan to increase their storage during peace. 
While several important oil field discoveries 
have been made recently in the United States, 
all of these are in areas that will be easily con- 
trolled, and none, as yet, are of first magni- 
tude. 

During the past month refinery gasoline 
quotations remained firm and unchanged for 
the fifth month in succession, a most favorable 
development considering the seasonal slump 
of demand. Natural gasolines lost about 4 
a cent a gallon, influenced by increased pro- 
duction in the Panhandle area due to tempo- 
rary postponement of the state natural gas 
conservation laws. 

Posted crude oil prices during October and 
November remained firm and unchanged at 
$1.00 per barrel for 36 gravity Mid-Continent 
crude and $1.00 flat per barrel for East Texas 
crude. In California the Union Oil Company 
initiated higher prices on October 26, advanc- 
ing light grades as much as 72 cents per barrel 
(39 gravity Kettleman Hills crude was ad- 
vanced from $0.56 to $1.28), or to prices higher 
than were in effect before August 29 reductions. 
Standard Oil Company of California posted in- 
creased prices effective November 1, scaling 
down advances as posted by the Union Oil 
Company, and the new schedule was met by all 
major purchasers including the Union Oil 
Company. The new prices increase heavy 
crudes by 8 to 10 cents per barrel, and lighter 
grades by 20 to 30 cents per barrel, restoring 
the premiums paid for lighter grades. Effec- 
tive October 29, Joseph Seep Purchasing 
Agency of South Penn Oil Company announced 








a 15-cent increase in prices of Pennsylvania 
crude oil, raising Bradford district oil to $2.15 
per barrel and the Pennsylvania grade oil in 
Eureka Pipe Lines to $1.82. 

Tank wagon service station motor fuel 
prices per gallon, regular grade, including all 
taxes, in representative districts during the 
middle of November were: 15.05/19.3 cents in 
metropolitan New York (13.5/17.0 cents in 
Newark, N. J.); 13.0/16.5 cents in Boston, 
Mass.; 12.0/13.5 cents in Providence, R. I.; 
14.0/16.0 cents in Chicago; 17.0/19.0 cents in 
Ohio; 14.0/16.0 and 14.0/16.0 (up 314) cents 
in San Francisco and Los Angeles respectively, 
while independents were gradually meeting 
higher quotations posted by the major oil 
marketers; 16.0/18.0 cents in Oklahoma; 15.0/ 
17.0 cents in Dallas and Fort Worth and 16.0/ 
18.0 cents in Houston, Texas, with third grade 
gasoline in the East Texas area selling at from 


10 to 12 cents per gallon at independent sta- 
tions; 15.2/17.2 cents in St. Louis; 20.5/23.0 
cents in Montreal, Canada; all with a 2-cent 
differential for premium grade. 

Refinery gasoline quotations in the Mid- 
Continent area remained firm and unchanged 
during the last 30 days. Refinery gasoline was 
quoted on November 10 at 424—5 cents per 
gallon for 58-60 U.S.M. grade 62.9 and below 
octane rating in Group 3, Oklahoma market; 
63.0/70.9 octane rating, U.S.M., regular grade, 
was quoted at 554-5 % cents per gallon; and 71 
and above octane rating, U.S.M., premium 
grade was nominally quoted at 534-5% cents 
per gallon. East Texas markets continued 
firm with prices on par or of a cent per gal- 
lon under Group 3 quotations; third grade 
product, restricted to intrastate markets not 
having approved federal tenders, was quoted 
at as low as 214 to 3 cents per gallon. On the 


Gulf Export Prices for Major Oil Products 


Cents per Gallon 


Products 
. Oct.15 Oct.22 Oct.29 Nov. 6 
Gasoline: U. S. Motor 47g 54 5% 5 
64/66-375 E. P. 53% 53% 5% 52 
59 Oct. & below ee roe 5% 5% 5% 5% 
SEL, ces oc endisctasabeaaeee danse eneehend 52 512 52 52 
Aviation Gasoline: 73 Oct. & above bats aiekaect sie 91, 912 91, 92 
Kerosene: 44 weWe....... errr CON eEORIAY SSR RECRRASKS 4, 4, 4%, 4, 
41-43 wow... , sae mrad 4+ 4 4+ 4 
I LE TT ee Ore re eee 3% 3% 3% 3% 
Gasoil: ECE OEE OT ET PR 34g 3g 34% 34 
as 2 56 ele coe ence wes Kp-e decd ceweien' seer 3% 344 3g 34% 
Fuel Oil: Bunker purposes (per bbi.)................0-..eees 3 $ .80 $ .80 3 .80 
Grade C: EE eee Pee re ree $ .70 $ .70 $ .70 $ .70 
ES oad 5 Ok mal po aN ee emys ed.ne bra $1.50 $1.50 $1.50 $1.50 
Lubricating Oil: Bright Stock No.8... EERRREN ESAS SR OeKe ROA 251, 2514 26 26 
(New York Export Bright Stock No. 642................. 25 25 252 2512 
Market) Warren E...... nae 5 4 hi Getta rata Maisie aka 20 20 20 20 
600 Unfilt...... inedicla tetas cateaeaen nee 1612 1612 1612 1612 
atch tenia Kaxw obese Anan paaewaen me 18 18 18 18 
canals to Line rad ete ae aos Ake Sake eee 19 19 19 19 
EE ee ee eee ee eee 24 24 24 24 
CE Ee ee eee or ee 29 29 29% 29% 
Neutral 150 No. 34%2......... sidins 24 24 241, 2412 
So. Texas: Red oil 300 No. 5-6 7% 1% 7% 7% 
Seer ; re ? al Pe 9 9 9 9 
ee Rabe aba Seka saccerene ere 91, 91, 912 91, 
PR hase rk ewer eens saw eeae re/ 7% 7% 7% 
750. . ih ee ee Dawa an adie eae 9 9 9 9 
Se... beaded cuseGaewae 912 912 912 9%, 
Crude Oil: East Texas crude delivered at Gulf port for Export. . $1.17 $1.19 $1.20 $1.21 
Venezuela crude . .83 .83 83 83 
Trinidad crude 85 85 85 85 
Panuco crude 87 -90 -90 90 
Freight Rates 
Oct. 15 Oct. 22 Oct. 29 Nov. 6 
Dirty Clean Dirty Clean Dirty Clean Dirty Clean 
(Shillings per ton) 
Calif.—U. K. or Continent ian: 15/- 14/- 15/- 14/- 15/- 15,- 18,- 
Gulf—U. K. or Continent . con, 13/6 12,9 14/6 13/- 15/- 13 /- 17/- 


(Cents per barrel) 


Calif.—North Atlantic. conewenieme. Se 
Gulf—North Atlantic ‘pieces 15 





East Coast at Bayonne, U.S.M., grade 60.0- 
64.9 octane rating gasoline continued un- 
changed at 534 cents per gallon (3.39 cents 
gold*). Gulf Coast prices for export advanced 
14 a cent per gallon during the past month, 
reaching 5 cents per gallon (3.02 cents gold*) 
for grade 58-60 U.S.M. by November 10. 

Natural gasolines lost as much as 14 a cent 
per gallon during the past month, influenced 
by higher rate of production in the Texas Pan- 
handle and north Texas areas. On November 
10 grade 26-70 was quoted at 334-4 cents per 
gallon (2.29 cents gold*) in Oklahoma; at 314- 
334 cents per gallon (2.14 cents gold*) in North 
Texas; and at 4% cents per gallon (2.44 cents 
gold*) in North Louisiana. 

Kerosene prices continued unchanged dur- 
ing the past month. On November 10 grade 
41-43 w.w. was quoted at 334-354 cents per 
gallon in Group 3, Oklahoma market; and at 
454-434 cents per gallon (2.73 cents gold*) on 
the East Coast at Bayonne. Gulf Coast prices 
for export also continued firm and unchanged 
at 3% cents per gallon (2.29 cents gold*) for 
41-43 p.w. grade and at 374-4 cents per gal- 
lon (2.36 cents gold*) for 41-43 w.w. grade. 


Reeord Crude Production 
Continues 


Crue oil and natural gasoline production 
during October of 1935 again established an 
all-time record by reaching over 2,925,000 bbl. 
per day, about 21,000 bbl. per day above the 
crude oil and natural gasoline production dur- 
ing the preceding month when 2,904,000 bbl. 
were produced daily, the former record figure; 
this production being 340,000 bbl. per day 
above crude oil and natural gasoline produc- 
tion in October of 1934, an increase of 13.15 
percent. The October, 1935, average daily 
crude oil production exceeded the recommen- 
dations of the United States Bureau of Mines 
by about 281,000 bbl., the largest share of this 
overproduction again coming from California, 
which exceeded its quota by 4,680,000 bbl., or 
by 30.35 percent; while Texas overproduced 
2,125,000 bbl. Small overproduction was re- 
corded in Oklahoma which exceeded its quota 
by some 200,000 bbl. and in Kansas which 
overproduced 68,000 bbl. during October. 
The crude oil situation in the area east of 
Rocky Mountains appears to be under satis- 
factory control at this time, but in California 
overproduction may be anticipated to con- 
tinue until natural declines set in in the Los 
Angeles Basin fields. While the Bureau of 
Mines recommended volume of production is 
estimated on conservative national basis, cur- 
rent recommendations apparently have not 
taken into full consideration the high rate 
of exports, which by exceeding 400,000 bbl. 
per day, have recently seriously affected the 
normal trade channels. 

Crude oil runs to stills during October, 1935, 
averaged about 2,730,000 bbl. per day, or some 
48,000 bbl. per day under the runs to stills 
during the preceding months, when 2,778,000 
bbl. were refined. Totalstocks ofall petroleum 
products declined during September, 1935, by 
4,466,000 bbl. to a total of 553,587,000 bbl., 
indicating daily gross withdrawals of 148,900 
bbl. 


*U. S. Dollar at 41 percent discount. 
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Effect of Federal Proration Recommendations in Principal Oil Producing States 


Oct. 1935 


Sept. 1933 to Oct. 1935 





Cumulative Overproduction production Recommended Quota 


Over- 


November 1935 
U.S. Bureau of Mines 


Daily Average Production 
for week ending 





Nov. 2 Nov. 9 
bbl. % of total bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. 
Texas.............. 41,895,000 46.8 2,125,000 1,027,000 1,054,000 
Oklahoma......... 9,050,000 10.0 200,000 492,000 492,500 
California.......... 22,193,000 24.8 4,680,000 505,000 664,000 
Ne 6S cach xhooaen 1,868,000 2.1 68,000 143,300 150,000 
United States...... 89,112,000 100.0 8,370,000 2,563,700 2,798,500 


Exports Continue High 


Dourinc September of 1935, total gross im- 
ports of all petroleum products into the United 
States amounted to 4,747,000 bbl. (158,000 bbl. 
per day) as compared with 4,812,000 bbl. 
(151,500 bbl. per day) imported during the 
preceding month; out of this total, during 
September, 1935, 2,826,000 bbl. (94,100 bbl. 
per day) were imported for domestic use and 
1,921,000 bbl. (64,000 bbl. per day) were im- 
ported in transit either for refining and re- 
export or for use in vessels in foreign trade. 
During August of 1935, 3,054,000 bbl. (98,400 
bbl. per day) were imported for domestic use 
and 1,758,000 bbl. (56,600 bbl. per day) were 
imported in bond as indicated above. The 
crude oil imported for refining and re-export 
amounted in September, 1935, to 886,000 bbl. 
During September, 1935, the net imports of 
94,000 bbl. per day for domestic use were thus 
well within the former federal reeommenda- 
tion of 108,400 bbl. per day, which was in force 
under N. R. A. 

Exports of all petroleum products during 
September, 1935, increased 14.61 percent 
above the daily rate of the preceding month, 
reaching 12,838,000 bbl. (427,500 bbl. per day) 
as compared with 11,577,000 bbl. (373,000 bbl. 
per day) shipped during August, 1935. The 
September, 1935, total exports were 28.47 
percent in excess of the shipments in Septem- 
ber, 1934, when 9,997,000 bbl. (332,700 bbl. 
per day) were exported. Therefore, the ex- 
ports in the June to September period of the 
current year were at the highest level since 
1930. For the first nine months of 1935, the 
total exports of 93,377,000 bbl. exceeded by 
8.75 percent the exports during the same 
period of 1934, when 85,872,000 bbl. were 
shipped. Exports of crude oil from the United 
States during September, 1935, continued in a 
large volume, reaching 4,971,000 bbl. (165,700 
bbl. per day) as compared with 4,946,000 bbl. 
(159,500 bbl. per day) shipped in the preceding 
month and as compared with 4,068,000 bbl. 
(135,500 bbl. per day) exported in Septem- 
ber of 1934. Therefore, in September of 1935, 
crude oil exports constituted 38.7 percent of 
the total exports of all petroleum products. 
During the first nine months of 1935, crude oil 
exports reached 38,181,000 bbl. (139,500 bbl. 
per day) as compared with 30,733,000 bbl. 
(112,600 bbl. per day) shipped during the same 
period of 1934, an increase of 23.9 percent. 

During the first eight months of 1935, the 
gross value of exports of petroleum products 
reached $157,868,844, as compared with the 
gross value of all petroleum imports of $24,- 
864,454, leaving, therefore, a large favorable 
balance of $133,004,390. Gasoline led in the 
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value of exports during that period, being val- 
ued at $40,440,559; followed by crude oil val- 
ued at $40,386,684; lubricating oils valued at 
$40,378,939; fuel or bunker oil for vessels in 
foreign trade valued at $20,645,716; gas and 
fuel oil valued at $10,275,598; kerosene valued 
at $10,232,425; and residual fuel oil valued at 
$5,636,204. The above import figures, how- 
ever, include imports in bond and if such im- 
ports, valued at $7,955,895 are excluded, then 
the net favorable balance of the United States 
is $149,912,949. 


Motor Fuel Consumption 


Exvicarep domestic demand for motor 
fuel during September, 1935, averaged 1,262,- 
000 bbl. per day, a seasonal decrease of 8.66 
percent below the daily average during the 
preceding month, when 1,382,000 bbl. were 
consumed per day; the domestic demand dur- 
ing September, 1935, was 90,000 bbl. per day 
above the domestic motor fuel consumption in 
September, 1934, an increase of 7.67 percent; 
98,000 bbl. per day above the domestic motor 
fuel consumption in September, 1933, an in- 
crease of 8.41 percent; and 59,000 bbl. per day 
above the domestic motor fuel consumption in 
September, 1931, the peak year before 1934, 
an increase of 4.90 percent. Therefore, during 
September, 1935, the domestic motor fuel con- 
sumption continued at a higher level for that 
month than in any preceding year. 


U. S. production, runs to stills and price of 
crude oil in relation to stocks of all petro- 
leum products. 
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The daily rate of exports of motor fuel con- 
tinued at a high level, reaching 100,000 bbl. 
per day in September, 1935, 9.88 percent above 
the preceding month; 59.6 percent above motor 
fuel exports in September of 1934; 59.6 percent 
above motor fuel exports in September of 
1933; but 10.6 percent below the motor fuel 
exports in September of 1931. 

On October 1, 1935, motor fuel stocks at re- 
fineries, plants, terminals and in transit, in- 
clusive of natural gasoline, amounted to 50,- 
757,000 bbl., a decline of 753,000 bbl., as com- 
pared with stocks on hand on September 1, 
1935, indicating that during September motor 
fuel demand exceeded supply by a small mar- 
gin of 25,100 bbl. per day. Motor fuel stocks, 
as of October 1, 1935, were 1,968,000 bbl. be- 
low stocks on hand October 1, 1934, when they 
totaled 52,725,000 bbl. 


Oil Field Developments 


SovurnerN OKLAHOMA witnessed last 
month the most important discovery of the 
year when Carter Oil Company (S.O.N.J.) and 
others No. 1 Ruth Williams in section 27, T2S, 
R3W, in the old Fox pool, was brought in for a 
large producer estimated up to 10,000 bbl. per 
day from a total depth of 8,088 ft.; the deepest 
commercial producer and gusher in Oklahoma. 
Production is thought to be coming from the 
Simpson limestone of Ordovician age, though 
it may also be derived from either Hunton 
limestone or Viola limestone at 5,100 ft. and 
6,500 ft. respectively. The difficulty of deter- 
mination is due to the fact that 9-inch casing is 
set 4,909 ft., leaving 3,179 ft. of open hole, and 
when the drill pipe became stuck 2,000 gallons 
of acid were injected to loosen the pipe. The 
well responded with an oil flow and since the 
operators were not prepared for a producer, 
the discovery flowed wild for about one week. 
The crude oil measures about 36 A.P.1. grav- 
ity, somewhat too heavy for Ordovician oil, 
but Hunton and/or Viola limestone oils might 
be produced together with the Simpson. The 
Fox pool was discovered by the Gypsy Oil 
Company in 1915 when its No. 1 Johnson in 
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section 28, T2S, R3W was completed for 22,- 
000,000 cu. ft. of gas per day from 2.018 ft., and 
subsequently in 1917 the same company 
brought in an oil well in section 29, No. 1 M. 
Morris from 2,033 ft. and good for 604 bbl. dur- 
ing the first 24 hours. Eight sands were pro- 
ductive in the Fox pool prior to the recent dis- 
covery, the deepest encountered at about 3,300 
ft. The new well adds three more potential 
oil producing horizons, of which at least one is 
apparently of major importance. The great 
importance of the No. 1 Ruth Williams is due 
to the fact that the Fox pool is in the center of 
several large and small oil fields which were 
never adequately tested in the deeper forma- 
tions, and hence the recent discovery will cause 
eventual re-drilling of the whole south-central 
Oklahoma extending from the Texas state line 
to Chickasha gas field. In the few fields where 
Ordovician formations are truncated, explora- 
tion of flanks will be undoubtedly undertaken 
to uncover conditions similar to those existing 
in the Oklahoma City field. The new deep 
discovery, while producing from the well 
known Simpson series which account for pro- 
duction in Seminole, Oklahoma City and 
other major fields, and which outcrops on the 
surface in the Arbuckle Mountains but 10 
miles due northeast from the Fox field, uncov- 
ered an entirely unfamiliar sequence of beds in 
the Simpson section and above it, and conse- 
quently there is no basis upon which it would 
be possible to judge either the extent or the 
performance of this new discovery. Gypsy 
Oil Company (Gulf), Carter Oil Company, 
Wirt Franklin Petroleum Corporation and 
Magnolia Petroleum Company (Socony-Vac- 
uum) are the principal lease holders near the 
discovery, while Phillips Petroleum Company 
owns some promising acreage west of the new 
producer. The following old oil fields are all 
located within 15 miles from the Fox pool: 
Velma, Milroy, Sholom Alechem, Tatums, 
Graham, Wheeler, Healdton and Hewitt. 
Because of the considerable depth to the Ordo- 
vician formations, hard drilling and locally 
very sharp dips, the exploration of south-cen- 
tral Oklahoma will proceed in an orderly man- 
ner and the area does not represent a threat to 
the crude oil price structure, but rather as- 
sures Oklahoma of continued production at 
current levels after Oklahoma City and Fitts 
pool decline. 
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The Fitts pool in Pontotoc County con- 
tinued to increase its potential production, 
now reaching 600,000 bbl. per day from over 
200 oil wells, with about 35 active operations. 
The Fitts pool is still undefined on its eastern 
margins. The allowable production from the 
Fitts pool has been increased to 32,500 bbl. 
per day during November. 

The two key wildcats in Fitts general area 
were delayed by fishing jobs and at this time 
Carter Oil Company’s and others No. 1 Thomp- 
son in section 34, T2N, R9E is resuming drill- 
ing operation with a total depth of 6,009 ft.; 


U. S. production and imports, consumption 
and exports and price of motor fuel in rela- 
tion to motor fuel stocks; showing excess 


daily demand over supply by black areas. 
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No. 1 Thompson is correlating structurally 
very well and is given more than an even 
chance to become an important pool opener, 
provided reservoir beds are encountered in the 
Simpson section. In the same area Conti- 
nental Oil Company’s No. 1 McCarthy in sec- 
tion 12, TIN, R7E encountered sand at 4,621 
ft. in the Simpson series and is estimated at 
2,000 bbl. per day thus opening a second pool 
in the general Fitts area. On the outcome of 
these wells depends the extent of future wild- 
catting in southeastern Oklahoma. 

In New Mexico the Monument field was ex- 
tended 114 miles due southeast by the Jeffers- 
Continental Oil Company No. 1 Britt in sec- 
tion 7, T20S, R37E which tested 500 bbl. per 
day through drill stem with a total depth of 
3,882 ft. The Monument field now extends 
five miles due north south and two miles due 
east west, and embraces currently 12 sections, 
or 7,680 acres. The Monument field is as yet 
undefined in any direction and may prove to be 
the largest pool in New Mexico. At this writ- 
ing there are 14 producing wells in the field and 
about 10 active operations. 

In Texas, across the border from New Mex- 
ico, in Gaines County Walsh and Adams No. 1 
Averitt in section 228, G.W.T. RR. Survey, on 
a very pronounced seismograph prospect of 
the Amerada Petroleum Corporation encoun- 
tered 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 cu. ft. of gas at 
around 2,800 ft. This wildcat, situated about 
30 miles due east from Hobbs field, has been 
correlating very well structurally and is con- 
sidered an almost certain oil producer. Amer- 
ada Petroleum Corporation, Magnolia Petro- 
leum Company and the Atlantic Oil Com- 
pany are the principal lease owners on this 
structure, known as Seminole, which resembles 
and may approximate the Hobbs field in both 
area and productivity. 

BASIL B. ZAVOICO 
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World Oil Production—Official Figures 
for 1934 and 1935 Revised 


All figures furnished direct to WORLD PETROLEUM by Governments, except where otherwise specified 
(Figures in U. S. Barrels—Conversion ratio 7 bbl.=1 ton) 


Provisional 





Figures 
November December January February March April May June July August September October 
Country 1934 1934 1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 

United States... 72,463,000 74,772,000 78,715,000 72,763,000 81,488,000 78,427,000 82,454,000 82,338,000 85,485,000 84,816,000 84,109,000 82,435,045 
rere 14,388,500 14,638,400 13,358,000 12,704,300 14,139,300 14,058,200 15,248,800 14,232,400 14,050,000 14,230,000, 14,318,000 15,160,000 
Venezuela ..se+ 12,274,794 12,420,296 12,818,414 11,287,605 11,703,825 11,869,900 12,175,022 13,075,118 13,429,885 12,628,067! 13,151,362 13,681,619 
Iraq’. ceeeeeee 11,618,510 12,006,127 425,000 1,631,000 2,258,123 556,500! 1,085,000! 4,200,000! 1,739,348! 1,739,255! 1,683,240! 1,739,348 
Roumania....... 5,324,000 5,522,000 5,355,000 4,860,000 5,256,000 5,008,000 5,035,000 4,842,000 5,075,000 5,030,000 4,932,000 5,164,259 
Iran? .. ie Ganecnaass 3,725,178 4,049,556 4,410,714 4,109,665 4,879,000 4,088,000 3,927,000 4,200,000 4,249,000 4,634,000 4,270,000 4,402,155 
ee 3,332,926 3,425,314 2,894,167 2,661,632 3,519,148 3,120,035 3,529,659 3,453,871 3,573,632 3,570,908 3,445,725 3,380,333 
Netherland India . . 3,553,067 3,742,810 3,618,272 3,244,717 3,539,564 3,438,848 3,517,360 3,463,061 3,531,857 3,699,430 3,661,259 3,578,795 
Colombia‘........ 1,633,654 1,554,172 1,653,647 1,141,696 1,466,821 1,377,299 1,486,896 1,518,460 1,639,054 1,567,307 1,555,676 1,522,379 
Argentina em 1,283,811 1,173,998 1,114,235 1,107,420 1,260,468 1,514,968 1,203,017 1,161,638 1,198,550 1,198,537 1,206,690 1,252,617 
a swank 1,340,115 1,420,247 1,418,320 1,269,077 1,395,532 1,329,215 1,451,436 1,414,588 1,448,225 1,442,565 1,448,133 1,432,696 
Trinidad....... . 907,655 930,877 915,220 843,619 919,848 899,946 953,108 972,904 988,341 1,003,382 992,445 1,015,492 
British India 763,091 746,410 781,170 708,159 773,572 756,461 794,968 768,692 700,000! 700,000! 711,360' 760,182 
Poland. re 308,000 308,000 307,000! 297,000! 309,000! 330,000! 340,000! 314,490! 324,973! 274,040! 308,220! 318,494 
Brunei.... 227,815 258,909 269,794 241,927 264,390 267,603 277,550 269,290 283,430 281,400 256,480 233,310 
Sarawak ..... 152,600 158,200 183,300 136,500 152,250 151,067 155,400 150,850 151,830 154,000 145,600 148,400 
Japan i 119,970 131,059 171,441 151,797 164,174 167,728 154,150 144,160! 146,863 152,290 144,312 145,119 
Egypt...... 116,326 115,731 112,147 100,086 104,419 94,955 100,555 99,260 103,488 104,937 100,954 103,341 
Ecuador... 133,490 140,000 147,315 139,555 151,366 145,212 147,245 137,806 144,812 135,549 138,986 147,449 
Canada.... 113,228 117,113 124,654 111,545 120,537 108,506 122,636! 120,102 118,812 117,652 123,919 120,528 
‘Germany: 219,485 228.767 287,518 223,153 277,942 240,464 285,747 257,369 276,990 241,801 229,712 266 662 
France..... 46,000! 46,000! 43,078 34,510 44,191 46,284 46,991 46,000! 45,276 46,312 43,530! 44,981 
Others’... .. 75,000 75,000 75,000 75,000 75,000 75,000 75,000 75,000 75,000 75,000 75,000 75,000 

Ms cacacues .. 134,120,215 137,981,986 129,198,406 119,842,963 134,262,470 128,071,191 134,566,540 137,255,059 137,779,866 137,842,432 137,051,603 137,128,204 


1 Estimate. * Anglo-Persian Oil Co. figures revised; fuel oil returned to the ground has been deducted. * Thuringia estimated 7,000 bbl.; official figure for Prussia. 
Russian Sakhalin included with Russia. Japanese Sakhalin included with Japan. ‘International Petroleum Company’s figures. ‘ Iraq production estimated for 1934 
on basis of total year’s production represented by oil shipments through Tripoli and Haifa starting January 1935 plus oil necessary to fill line initially. * International 
Petroleum Company and Lobitos Oilfields Ltd. figures. 


Official Crude Oil Production for 1932 to 1935 































Daily 
Total Average Daily Daily Daily 
1935 to 1935 to Total Average Total Average Total Average 
Country October 31 October 31 1934 1934 1933 1933 1932 1932 
United States... ; , 813,030,045 2,674,441 909,107,000 2,490,704 898,874,000 2,462,670 785,159,000 2,145,243 
a eer : 141,499,000 465,457 168,648,700 462,051 149,901,900 407,950 149,719,000 409,070 
Venezuela... : 125,820,817 413,884 142,072,329 389,239 120,882,802 331,186 119,596,512 326,766 
a aap ae 17,056,814 56,108 71,921,468 6,607 1,200,000 3,288 1,200,000 3,300 
Roumania......... ; 50,557,259 166,307 62,006,000 169,879 50,971,200 139,647 50,491,205 137,954 
DE Rib n cabana eee 43,169,534 142,005 52,663,782 144,284 49,581,280 135,840 45,122,455 123,285 
eee 33,149,110 109,043 38,167,022 104,567 33,904,882 92,890 32,802,285 89,624 
Netherland India... 35,293,163 116,096 42,289,408 115,861 38,512,663 105,516 39,584,027 108,153 
Colombia...... 14,929,235 49,109 17,340,724 47,509 13,157,127 36,047 16,384,956 44,768 
Argentina......... 12,218,140 40,191 14,045,652 39,015 13,759,565 38,232 13,166,900 35,975 
| Se = 14,049,737 46,216 15,936,937 43,663 13,923,281— 38,146 9,899,266 26,026 
Trinidad......... 9,504,305 31,264 10,894,363 29,847 9,560,039 26,192 10,023,780 27,387 
British India... . 7,454,564 24,522 8,997,399 24,650 8,721,655+ 23,893 8,600,312 23,500 
re 3,123,217 10,274 3,697,617 10,150 3,858,085— 10,570 3,905,230 10,670 
Brunei.... — 2,645,174 8,701 2,673,041 7,323 
Sarawak....... 1,529,197 5,030 1,948,044 5,337 2,289,472 — 6,273 2,274,043 6,213 
Seer 1,542,034 5,072 1,484,962 4,068 1,377,761 3,827 1,575,333 4,375 
Egypt. . : 1,024,142 3,369 1,479,037 4,052 1,591,495 4,360 1,742,370 4,760 
Ecuador..... 1,435,295 4,721 1,655,062 4,534 1,622,624 — 4,446 1,573,857 4,300 
Canada 1,188,891 3,911 1,418,810 3,887 1,147,825 — 3,144 1,054,373 2,880 
Germany , 2,587,358 8,511 2,266,964 6,211 1,712,823 4,692 1,824,019 4,983 
France. . 441,153 1,451 552,000 1,512 552,000 1,515 552,000 1,508 
Bahrein..... 285,071 781 
Others 750,000 2,467 861,000 2,359 432,000 1,184 432,000 1,180 
1,333,998,184 2,388,150 1,502,617,452 4,117,293 1,417,534,489 3,884,022 1,296,712,823 3,544,940 
| | t * 
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World crude oil production trend by months, 1932-1935. Chart is weighted to compensate for 
variation in number of days per month. Ratio of U. S. crude production to world production. 
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Larce petroleum exports, mostly to the 
United States, during September, most recent 
month for which official data on this subject 
are available, are announced by Ministry of 
National Economy. Details of the movement, 
attributed largely to the European war situa- 
tion, are as follows. 

Crude—United States, 245,971 bbl.; Great 
Britain, 205,619 bbl.; Germany, 148,711 bbl. 
Fuel Oil—United States, 157,311  bbl.; 
Great Britain, 74,388 bbl.; Guatemala, 54,552 
bbl.; Chile, 18,755 bbl.; New Zealand, 15,284 
bbl. Gas oil—Brazil, 58,937 bbl. Great Brit- 
ain, 42,853 bbl.; Chile, 33,044 bbl.; Gasoline— 
Great Britain, 104,504 bbl.; Netherland India, 
92,371 bbl.; Bahamas, 86,575 bbl.; Guate- 
mala, 8,181 bbl. Lubricants, 27,487 bbl. to 
Great Britain; and asphalt (metric tons, equiv- 
alent)—Australia, 9,230; Great Britain, 6,059; 
New Zealand, 5,227; Germany, 3,138; Italy, 
1,134, 

Mexican Eagle Oil Co. (Royal Dutch Shell) 
has applied to a Federal District Court for an 
injunction against the ruling of a lower tribunal 
that it must pay National Railways of Mexico 
for three tank cars that were burned while 
being loaded with oil at its Minatitlan re- 
finery, Vera Cruz state. 

This company has already obtained an in- 
junction from a Mexico City court against the 
Ministry of National Economy, refusing to 
recognize preferential rights to the San An- 
tonio Guanachapa and La Concepcion oil lots 


ErernationAL Tanker Owners Associa- 
tion recently held a general meeting in London. 
Mr. H. T. Schierwater, Chairman, drew atten- 
tion to the fact that the accounts for six months 
to May 3rd, 1935 marked the end of their first 
year of operation. He also gave further im- 
portant information concerning the operation 
of the scheme, pointing out that the average 
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in Ixhuatlan and Minatitlan municipalities 
respectively, Vera Cruz, which it acquired 
prior to enactment of the reformed federal 
constitution of 1917 and the petroleum laws of 
that year. The Ministry contended that the 
1917 constitution specifies that the nation 
owns the subsoil and that therefore these 
tracts are national property. The Court held 
that the Ministry endeavors to give the con- 
stitution a retroactive interpretation. 

President Cardenas has ordered the Ministry 
of National Economy to afford Mexican and 
outside capital all facilities the petroleum laws 
allow for oil exploitations, and to speed the 
handling of applications for concessions, well 
drilling, ete. 

Commenting editorially upon Mexico’s 
joining economic sanctions voted by the 
League of Nations as a protest against Musso- 
lini’s aggression in Ethiopia, EXCELSIOR, a 
Mexico City newspaper, says: 

**Mexico’s petroleum production is increas- 
ing. From January to September of this 
year, it was worth more than 100,000,000 pesos. 
Now, as we have seconded the League’s sanc- 
tions, we are to lose a good customer, Italy. 
But on the other hand, we shall have a better 
customer, Ethiopia. Fine business.”’ 

Earlier this year, Mexico shipped large 
amounts of petroleum and by-products, espe- 
cially asphalt, to Italy. Mexican oil exports 
to Ethiopia are practically nil. 

DouGLAS GRAHAME 


gross registered tonnage laid up per day, taking 
steamers on the 70 percent basis, was (in 
round figures) for the first period, 481,000 tons; 
for the second, 426,000 tons, and for the third 
505,000 tons (all the figures for the third 
period were up to October 1 only). 

As the tonnage at present laid up included a 
large percentage of efficient and economical 





Diesel vessels, it seemed to him completely 
certain that without the inducement to refrain 
from accepting uneconomic rates, they would 
be cutting each other’s throats in their anxiety 
to get their vessels fixed at any rates in excess 
of bare running costs. 

The tonnage contributing to the pool, in 
comparison with the tonnage laid up, has been 
as follows: For the current period, 1.73 to 1; 
for the second, 1.72 to 1; and for the first, 94 to 
1. The low percentage contributing in the 
first period was, of course, largely due to the 
fact that during that period a large number of 
vessels were working on pre-pool fixtures. 
The estimated contributions receivable during 
the current period on fixtures notified up to 
October 1 were £367,000, and that compared 
favourably with the estimates for the cor- 
responding date (April 1) of the second period, 
when they were £308,000, and the correspond- 
ing date (October 1) of the first period, when 
they were £222,000; so that although their laid 
up figures were higher, he had no reason to 
believe that the results for the current period 
would not prove satisfactory. The cargo 
represented by the voyage charter fixtures was: 
for the first six months period, approximately 
3,900,000 tons; for the second 4,800,000 tons; 
and for the third probably also about 4,800,000 
tons. In addition, a considerable amount of 
cargo has been carried under time charters, 
and Mr. Schierwater thought he could safely 
say that their members’ vessels were carrying 
well over 10,000,000 tons of oil per annum on 
which pool contributions were payable. 

One item of interest since they last met has 
been the voluntary acceptance, by the owners 
of certain steamers, of a reduction in the rate 
of laid-up allowance to which they were en- 
titled under the rules. That gesture, he as- 
sured the meeting, was appreciated by the 
Diesel owners, and, taking a broad view, was 
in the interests of the steamer owners who ac- 
cepted the cut in so far as it served to con- 
solidate the pool. 

During that period tangible help had also 
been obtained from the Norwegian Govern- 
ment, which had placed certain restrictions on 
the building of new tonnage, a move that 
should tend to stabilise their trade to a large 
extent. 

During the year agreements have been made 
with certain owners, under which seven tank- 
ers of approximately 40,000 tons deadweight 
capacity have been broken up, at least some of 
which would otherwise have been sold for 
trading. The council, it was stated, would be 
glad to discuss similar agreements with any 
owner. The general basis of such agreements 
is that if an owner is willing to sell for breaking 
up, the Association will continue payment of 
laid-up allowance for an agreed period after 
the vessel has been broken up. 

So far as they are aware, all new vessels 
building for owners other than the oil com- 
panies have, with one exception, been entered 
in the pool, and there is reason to believe that 
this vessel, which will not be completed for 
some 18 months, will be entered in due course. 


Record Voyage 


Tue tanker pinta is an example of the 
economy with which modern Diesel tankers 
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ean operate. The BINTA was completed in 
1928 on the Tyne, and has two Polar single 
acting 2-cycle engines with a total output of 
2,000 h.p. She recently made a trip from 
Batum to the New Zealand coast with only one 
stop at St. Vincent. The voyage was taken 
via the Strait of Magellan in order to avoid 
Suez Canal duties. She left Batum on May 
4th and arrived at the eastern entrance to the 
Strait of Magellanon Junellth. The passage 
of the Strait occupied 42 hours. The master 
reported that a good deal of heavy westerly 
weather was experienced during the passage 
across the Pacific to Auckland, where the 
BINTA arrived on July 9th, having made the 
run of 14,326 miles in 65 days and 4 hours, at an 
average speed of between 9 and 10 knots. 
Last year the BINTA made a voyage from 
Constantza to Sydney, via the Cape of Good 
Hope, in 58 days. 


Lioyp’s ReGIsteR RETURNS show six 
tankers under construction in Great Britain, 
a total of 40,710 tons. Included is the large 
ship for the Anglo-American Oil Company, 
and vessels for the Anglo-Saxon Company. 
These figures do not include recent orders 
made on behalf of the British Tanker Com- 
pany, upon which work is now proceeding. 
Few reliable details are available concerning 
these vessels but it would appear that they 
differ in size and in power from previous vessels 
in the fleet. It is reported that single screw 
propulsion will be employed. 


Largest Freneh Tanker 


Tue question of size and speed of tankers 
is one which still evokes considerable diversity 
of opinion among shipping men. In recent 
construction France seems to be building the 
largest type of ship and there is now fitting 
out at Le Trait, on the Seine, a vessel claimed 
to be the largest in the entire French fleet. 
The owners are the Cie. Auxiliaire de Naviga- 
tion Paris, and she will carry oil from the 
Iraq pipe line to the French refineries. The 
SHEHERAZADE, as she is named, measures ap- 
proximately 583 ft. in length overall (554 ft. 
b.p.), 73 ft. maximum breadth and 40 ft. 
moulded depth to upper deck. Her loaded 
draught is 31 ft. and she has a carrying capac- 
ity of 18,500 tons. dw. The hull, constructed 
on the Isherwood bracketless system with two 
longitudinal bulkheads, provides for one cen- 
tral and two wing compartments, each con- 
taining nine tanks. Cofferdams at either end 
separate the cargo space from the other sec- 
tions of the ship, and the main pump-room is 
placed between Nos. 5 and 6 tanks. The 
loading and discharging system adopted gives 
independent connection between the pump- 
room and each of the tanks, and there are two 
Hayward-Tyler steam pumps, each of 500 
tons per hour capacity. The propelling ma- 
chinery will consist of two four-stroke single- 
acting six-cylinder Schneider-B. and W. Diesel 
engines with a total output of 7,500 i.h.p. at 
110 r.p.m.; these being designed to give a 
fully loaded speed of 14 knots. 


Tue TANKER IN PRACTICE is the title of a 
new book of interest to oil men by L. R. An- 
derson and L. H. Morrison, published by 


Charles Birchall & Sons, Liverpool, at 10/6d. 
The book is designed to relate to the arrange- 
ment, management and maintenance of the 
liquid-in-bulk carrier. Cargoes, cargo-han- 
dling and ballasting operations are explained. 
Its object is to instruct officers and seamen in 
tanker service about matters regarding load- 
ing, discharging and ballasting. Data usually 
supplied for application to the problems of 
these operations are brought to notice and tank 


Venezuela Crude Production July and 
August 1935 





July August 

Producing Company (bbl.) (bbl.) 
Venezuelan Oil Concessions, 

EEE Te Pee ee Peer re 6,851,880 6,726,118 
Lago Petroleum Corporation... 3,882,619 3,919,716 
Standard Oil Company of Ven- 

Ce isd oka wr cacdnenennaes 2,061,844 1,940,912 
Venezuelan Gulf Oil Company 1,925,034 1,953,548 
The Caribbean Petroleum 

a ee 1,347,801 1,331,435 
Colon Development Company, 

Biie ce seensasenaiseiasnes 796,523 805,630 
British Controlled Oil Fields, 

Dis ds dea reeeedeas eesti 70,447 70,828 

16,936,148 16,748,187 


Crude Oil Exports July and August, 1935 


Exporting Interest July August 
Royal Dutch Shell Companies. 4,699,954! 4,838,531? 
Lago Petroleum Corporation... 4,057,838  4,142,681° 
Standard Oil Company of Ven- 

Ss ois kcreenkscabucdese 2,271,721 2,510,336 
Venezuelan Gulf Oil Company 1,331,373 1,418,608 
PO SR 5.c 2 6ctnscnedes 226,308 195,516 





12,587,194 13,105,672 


1 Includes 281,440 bbl. of fuel oil, 32,798 bbl. of gas 
oil and 15,741 bbl. of gasoline. 

2 Includes 202,261 bbl. of fuel oil and 17,047 bbl. of 
gasoline. 

3 Includes 97,372 bbl. of fuel oil. 

4 Includes 82,540 bbl. of fuel oil. 


The Standard Company of Venezuela has 
completed the installation of light beacons 
along the San Juan river, so that navigation to 
its port of Caripito can now be effected at 
night, thus materially increasing its shipping 
capacity from that port. During the month 
of August the same company commenced 
shipments from the new port of Guiria, on 
the south side of the Paria peninsula, state 
of Sucre. The company has likewise installed 
its third submarine loading line. It is a 14 
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cleaning, fire and corrosion are remarked on 
and explained. The book contains 43 figures 
and 5 plates. The subject is covered in eight 
chapters and is practical in its value and ap- 
plication. It is a concise book which execu- 
tives can confidently recommend to their oper- 
ating staffs. Good literature on practical 
tanker problems is not too plentiful, and THE 
TANKER IN PRACTICE is therefore to be wel- 
comed. A. C. HARDY 


in. line, 7,000 ft. long, and connected with the 
buoys. 

During August the government transferred 
its custom house from San Cristobal to Guiria, 
which relieves loaded tankers from stopping at 
the former port. 


Colombia 


Worx proceeded at both the Petrolea 
and Oro locations during July and August, 
but with no developments of special interest. 
The rainfall was heavy during the former 
month, amounting to 20 in. 

The Motiloni Indians were more active 
and hostile during that month. Two laborers 
were attacked and wounded with arrows near 
the Puerto Barco camp of the Gulf company, 
one dying of his wounds. The Indians also 
sent a flight of arrows at boats of the Colom- 
bian-Venezuelan Boundary Commission, caus- 
ing slight injuries. The attack was repeated 
on other occasions and although the savages 
were beaten off with gun fire, work had to be 
discontinued, as laborers were wounded and 
the party lost some provisions and equipment. 

C. N, CLARK 


Correction 


Ix THE October issue of WORLD PETRO- 
LEUM, three photographs of refinery units were 
published on pp. 562, 563 and bottom of p. 
565. These three units were Foster-Wheeler 
installations, though the captions did not 
make this clear. WORLD PETROLEUM sin- 
cerely regrets this oversight and takes this 
opportunity properly to credit Foster-Wheeler. 
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World Petroleum Abstracts 


Summaries of the Most Important Articles as 


Published in the Oil Press of the World Dealing 


With Technical and Economic Aspects of the 


Industry. 


Petroleum Geology 


AREAL GEOLOGY OF EOCENE IN NORTH- 
EASTERN MEXxIcOoO.—Wm. G. Kane and Guy 
B. Gierhart, in BULL. AM. ASSOC. PETROLEUM 
GEOLOGISTS, vol. 19 (1935), No. 9, pp. 1357- 
1388. 

The Eocene contacts as they appear along 
the Rio Grande in Texas have been traced 
southward into Mexico as far as the Rio San 
Juan. A stratigraphic reconnaissance has 
been made which correlates some of the results 
of several rather extensive and detailed map- 
ping operations carried on by the writers dur- 
ing the past seven years. 

Cross sections at six places along the belt 
covered by the outcrop of these beds reveal a 
progressive thickening toward the south of the 
Midway and Wilcox sections exposed. The 
Carrizo sandstone is shown to be thickening 
rapidly toward the south as far as the Mon- 
terrey-Laredo railroad from which point a 
marked thinning is noted toward the south. 
The Mount Selman becomes much thicker 
toward the south and is characterized by more 
sandstone beds than it has in the border prov- 
ince of Texas. The Yegua and Fayette forma- 
tions also have more sandstones here than in 
Webb and Zapata counties, Texas, but these 
begin to thin toward the south and many of 
them disappear before the Rio San Juan is 
reached. 


INSOLUBLE RESIDUE METHODS AND THEIR 
APPLICATION TO OIL EXPLOITATION PROB- 
LEMS.—G. E. Burpee and W. L. Wilgus, in 
MINING AND METALLURGY, vol. 16 (1935), No. 
346, pp. 418-420. 

A comprehensive study of insoluble residues 
in the productive Permian limestone in the 
Hobbs and Eunice fields, Lea County, N. M., 
has been conducted by Shell Petroleum Corp. 
engineers during the past two years. This 
study was prompted by the belief that the 
stratigraphy of the producing formation might 
be worked out in detail and that some rela- 
tionship might be established between the 
permeable oil, gas, and water zones and corre- 
lated lithologic horizons within the produc- 
tive formation. As a result of the study, 
correlations have been established which have 
proved of great value to both an orderly 
development and corrective program. 

For this investigation use was made of 
rotary drill cuttings which were collected over 
intervals of from 5 to 20ft. In conducting the 
laboratory work, the cuttings were first care- 
fully washed to remove foreign material that 
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might be present, and then were dried and 
weighed. The weighed portions were trans- 
ferred to 250-c.c. beakers and digested in 
dilute hydrochloric acid until all carbonate 
fragments were dissolved. Remaining in- 
soluble fractions were also washed, dried, and 
weighed, and the percentage residue calcu- 
lated. In addition, the residues were ex- 
amined under a binocular microscope, carefully 
described, and the percentage of each mineral 
estimated. 

Thus, data from both qualitative and 
quantitative determinations have been used in 
preparing well logs. Data from the former are 
incorporated in the lithologic section of the 
well logs and represented by appropriate 
symbols, whereas the percentage residue is 
recorded at the side of the column by means of 
a curve. The problem of correlation, there- 
fore, involves a study and comparison of the 
residues and the corresponding points on the 
percentage curves. 


Gas, O1L AND SAND ERUPTIONS IN THE 
PECHELBRONN MINES.—J. Loislau in c. R. 
GROUPE GEOL. PETROLIERS STRASBOURG, vol. 
3 (1935), No. 3. 

At the Pechelbronn mines in France, where 
oil is recovered by underground workings, 
there are occasional outbursts of gas, oil and 
sand from the working faces of the deposits. 
This occurs when the drills encounter a pocket 
of oil under pressure of gas. In one such out- 
burst 350 cubic meters of sand were projected, 
costing the lives of four men. The danger, 
however, is more or less removed by precau- 
tionary borings both in the galleries and from 
above, so that in four years of operation, dur- 
ing which 200 kilometers of galleries have been 
excavated, the risks are considered much be- 
low those of coal mining. 


Drilling 


Viscosity AND THIXOTROPY OF DRILLING 
Mup.—P. Evans and A. Reid, in JOUR. INST. 
PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGISTS, vol. 21 (1935), 
No. 142, pp. 677-690. 


Thixotropy is defined as that property of 
drilling muds, especially those that have 
received extensive chemical treatment, by 
which the mud gradually sets to a jelly-like 





mass, but will return to a mobile state if agi- 
tated and again set to a jelly if allowed to re- 
main undisturbed. The existence of this 
property greatly complicates viscosity meas- 
urements. 

The thixotropy of markedly thixotropic 
muds may be measured by filling test tubes 
and observing the time that passes before the 
tubes can be inverted without spilling the 
contents. 

Thixotropy in a mud has both advantages 
and disadvantages. A thixotropic mud com- 
bines some of the properties associated with 
high and low yield values, and there are occa- 
sions when one or the other of these properties 
may be very useful. On the other hand, very 
thixotropic muds have disadvantages, as 
when long strings of casing are being run. 
If in such cases a string of 8,000 or 9,000 feet of 
casing requires a day or more to run, the mud 
might take such a firm set that it would be im- 
possible to break circulation when the string 
has reached bottom. There are several in- 
stances on record where long strings of casing 
have been lost for this reason, with direct 
money losses approximating $100,000 and 
more. 

As stated, chemically treated muds are 
especially liable to exhibit thixotropy; a thin 
mud consisting of an ordinary clay and water 
is unlikely, on its own, to set to a gel, but the 
tendency to go thick is much enhanced in the 
case of a bentonitic clay mixed with water, 
and this tendency exists with most heavily 
“treated” muds. 


HIARDENING DRILLING BITS WITH METAL- 
LIC BoRIDES.—M. C. Smith, in PETR. ENG., 
vol. 6 (1935), No. 13, pp. 46-48. 

Metallic borides with a hardness of nine on 
Moh’s scale (rivaling the diamond) are now 
available for hard-facing drilling bits. The 
product is sold under the trade name of ‘ Col- 
monoy”, and.is practically insoluble in all 
acids. 


PREVENTION OF DRILL PIPE FAILURES.— 
J. E. Brantly in PETROLEUM WORLD, Annual 
Review, 1935, p. 210. 

The most prevalent types of drill-pipe failure 
are here summarized: 

Firstly, lines or planes of weakness devel- 
oped during the machining of the threads on 
the drill pipe and consequent early failure or 
“thread breakofis’”’ when placed in service; 
secondly, failures or ‘“‘breakoffs’’ due to 
fatigue caused by universal joint action in the 
drilling string; thirdly, fatigue failures or 
“‘breakoffis” caused by the shock due to the too 
rapid application of weight to the bit or drilling 
shaft; fourthly, fatigue failures or ‘‘ breakoffs”’ 
caused by what is termed “‘stall-shock”’; and 
fifthly, ‘‘twistoffs’’ caused by subjecting the 
drilling shaft to more torque than it can with- 
stand, regardless of whether it be new or old 
pipe. The counter measures recommended 
are: 

Firstly, by using properly designed threads 
with the tool joints and collars fitting thereon 
so as to leave, after the joint is properly and 
finally made up, a minimum of exposed full 
threads, while further protection for the 
stand-off threads may be obtained by a ma- 
chined fit of the recess or shoulder of the tool 
joint or collar against the drill pipe or by 
shrinking these connectors onto the pipe; 
secondly, by using adequate excess weight in 
the drill collar over that to be supported by 
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the bit, with perfect balance in weight dis- 
tribution and concentricity in drill collars, tool 
joints and drill pipe, and a straight drilling 
shaft; thirdly, a perfectly smooth and uniform 
rate of feeding that at no time will slip off 
more weight than the maximum allowable 
based on the weight of the drill collar; fourthly, 
by using a prime mover for rotating the drill 
pipe having a minimum necessary power 
capacity for the job to be done and a minimum 
of heavy rotating parts in which energy might 
be stored at normal drilling speeds and re- 
leased when the bit stalls on bottom, together 
with heavy drill collars to store energy at the 
bit end; and, fifthly, by limiting the prime 
mover in power output to that torque equiv- 
alent which the drill pipe, whether new or old, 
can safely withstand. 


MECHANICAL AND METALLURGICAL AS- 
PECTS OF PRESENT DAyY OIL-PRODUCTION 
EQUIPMENT.—Albert G. Zima, in METALS 
TECHNOLOGY, August, 1935, T. P. 633. 

According to recently published statistics, it 
is predicted that as much oil must be produced 
during the next 16 years as has been produced 
during the past 75, in order to satisfy the high 
rate of consumption of petroleum products. 
During 1934, over 17,000 oil wells were com- 
pleted in the United States, and it is expected 
that over 20,000 additional wells will be drilled 
during the current year. 

Were it not for the remarkable progress 
made during recent years in the improvement 
of drilling technique and in the development 
of equipment used in the production phase of 
the oil industry, it is doubtful whether suffi- 
cient oil could be produced to meet present 
requirements. A few years ago, wells sel- 
dom were deeper than 3,500 to 4,000 ft., ow- 
ing to the limitations of the drilling methods 
and equipment employed. Today, however, 
through the application of scientific drilling 
methods and the adaptation of modern equip- 
ment and improved materials, many wells 
range from 6,000 to 8,000 ft. in depth, and a 
few recent completions exceed 10,000 feet. 

This paper outlines chiefly the metallurgical 
aspects of the equipment which has made pos- 
sible the present volume of oil production and 
discusses design of new equipment and selec- 
tion and adaptation of materials. 


Oil Well Operation 


Sucker Rop FaILuREs.—W. R. Shimer, 
in OIL & GAS JOUR., vol. 34 (1935), No. 16, pp. 
48-50. 

This paper demonstrates that sucker rod 
failures are often traceable to incorrect oil 
field practice. Among faulty practices listed 
is lack of careful balance of the pumps. 
Crooked holes may cause knicking or other 
damage when a string is pulled or run. High 
momentary overloads will start a rod on the 
way to fatigue failure. The metal, of course, 
may be of faulty composition. Aside from 
original defects and careless handling, out- 
standing causes of rod failure are ascribable to 
corrosion in one form or another. 

The author notes a curious circumstance, 
said to be authentic, where rods taken out of a 
bad sulphide well in Kansas were so brittle 


that they broke in being laid down on the plat- 
form, but after exposure to the air for three 
weeks they could be bent through an angle of 
180 degrees. On the basis of such incidents he 
advises that if rods working in hydrogen sul- 
phide wells be removed, say once a month, and 
given a low annealing, more life could be ob- 
tained from them. 

More to the point is the experience of a Mid- 
Continent oil company that was having 60 
breaks a month, but by a systematic study of 
bad practices it was able to school the field 
crews to a point where the average number of 
breaks was reduced to nine. 


EsTIMATION OF PETROLEUM RESERVES IN 
PRORATED LIMESTONE FIELDS.—P. P. Gregory 
in MINING AND METALLURGY, vol. 16 (1935), 
No. 346, pp. 421-423. 

At this time, no positive methods of estima- 
tion of petroleum reserves in prorated flush 
limestone fields are available owing to the pe- 
culiar character of the limestone reservoir, 
which lacks the relative uniformity of porosity 
and permeability found in sand fields. Pre- 
dictions of per-acre recoveries in a new field 
based on recoveries obtained in ‘‘similar’”’ 
older limestone fields may be highly erroneous. 

Experimental data indicate that in fields 
under volumetric control, Coleman’s formula 
may be used to obtain reliable estimates of the 
amount of oil originally present in the reser- 
voir. The formula is also applicable for de- 
termination of recoverable oil, provided the 
average gas-oil ratio can be closely controlled. 

Where such close control is lacking, the 
amount of recoverable oil can be estimated 
from the analysis of total recovery of fluids 
and corresponding decline in the average reser- 
voir pressure. 

In fields under hydraulic control, estimate of 
recoverable oil and of oil in place can be had 
from study of withdrawals made and of rise in 
oil-water contact, together with changes in 
extent of the gas cap. 


@iL PRopucTION AT PECHELBRONN.—J. 
Berghaus, in PETROLEUM, vol. 31 (1935), No. 
35, pp. 10-16. 

This paper, by a former chief engineer of the 
Pechelbronn oil mines in France, gives a de- 
scription of the mining methods employed in 
working these deposits. (This account may 
be of practical interest in view of attempts 
now being made in East Texas to work shallow 
oil formations by mining methods. ED.) 


CLEANING INTAKE WELLS.—J. C. Albright, 
in OIL WEEKLY, vol. 79 (1935), No. 2, pp. 24- 
26. 

Oil producers who operate “‘flood”’ proper- 
ties in the Bradford field, Pennsylvania, are 
finding that one of the most important items 
to consider in such operations is the quality of 
the water injected into the sand. It not in- 
frequently occurs that the water will deposit 
an impermeable film on the sand face, which 
builds up such a resistance to the flow of water 
that the input rate is greatly reduced. When 
such a condition arises it is necessary to remove 
this film. This is done by admitting a small 
quantity of hydrochloric acid into the bottom 
of the well and washing it out again. One 
company uses alternate washing with acid and 
with soda ash and water glass. 

To obtain water that is clean enough to use 


in the intake flood wells, it is necessary to treat 
it with lime, in one tank, and run it to another 
to permit enough time for the impurities to set- 
tle out. After this is done, filters are used to 
remove approximately all the remaining matter 
that might fill the pores in the face of the sand 
in the shot hole. Even with these precautions, 
the wells eventually will become so tightly 
bound on the sand face that cleaning is neces- 
sary. 


LABORATORY INVESTIGATIONS ON ACID 
TREATMENT OF OIL SANDS.—F. B. Plummer 
and R. B. Newcome, Jr., before Petrol. Div., 
Am. Inst. M. & M. Engineers, Houston, 1935. 


The practice of introducing acid into oil 
wells to increase production has long been 
known (since 1894). Under some circum- 
stances it proves successful, under others not. 
The authors have made some laboratory ex- 
periments on the acid treatment of cores, 
which have given certain results somewhat at 
variance with the usual conception. 

The experimental method employed con- 
sists in cutting a four-inch core of the forma- 
tion with a special core-cutter drilling a *4 in. 
hole lengthwise through its center, placing the 
core in a radial permeability apparatus and 
measuring the rate of flow of kerosene through 
the core at measured pressures. The core is 
then treated with acid, and its permeability 
is again measured under exactly similar condi- 
tions. In these tests the acid treatment was 
repeated several times with different strengths 
and amounts of acid, and the different rates of 
acid penetration and the permeability were 
again measured. The results were calculated 
in darcys by Muskat’s formula. 

The results of the experiments show clearly 
that acid treatment of fine-grained cores re- 
sults in a large loss in permeability. This loss 
appears to be due to clogging of pores by very 
fine and insoluble residues, which under the 
microscope show fine, needlelike crystals of 
acid-insoluble silicates mixed with a little 
colloidal silica and traces of colloidal organic 
matter. In cores in which the interspaces are 
less than 0.01 mm. in diameter, the insoluble 
residue resulting from the solution of limestone 
clogs up the pores and definitely lessens the 
flow of liquids through them. The effect of this 
insoluble colloidal and crystalloidal material 
on the permeability varies with the texture of 
the porous rock. 

It is suggested that in some cases production 
may be increased by treating the well with 
some solvent other than acid, as benzene, 
which will dissolve out any paraffin that may 
be clogging the pores of the sand. In any 
case, careful study of cores should precede 
decision as to method of treatment. 


Puc-Back CEMENTING METHODs.—C. P. 
Parsons, before Petrol. Div., Am. Inst. M. & 
M. Engineers, Houston, 1935. 


This paper relates to cementing operations 
for shutting off bottom water, whipstocking 
operations and other related purposes. Rep- 
resentative methods are selected for discus- 
sion. Among these are the “balanced”’ 
method of plugging back, the displacement 
method, simple plugging, squeeze jobs, plug- 
ging back in “thirsty” formations and 
plugging back in screens or perforated liners. 
Each is described in terms of practical experi- 
ence by an expert in well cementing. 

Summarizing the above, in order to get the 
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most successful results from plug-back opera- 
tions, it is necessary first to condition the well 
for the job, select the method that appears 
most suitable for the conditions in the well, 
add a quantity of cement slurry for donation 
to the hole as a scavenger, circulate the excess 
cement out of the well and determine the loca- 
tion of the actual top level of the plug-back 
before resuming operations. Aside from the 
purpose of shutting off bottom hole water, 
some of the above methods have been very 
successful in plugging-back for side-tracking 
and other purposes. 

The necessity of first ascertaining conditions 
at the bottom of the hole and of thoroughly 
cleaning it out is emphasized. 


Petroleum Refining 


M&aTERIALS USED IN OIL-REFINERY PUMPS. 
—A,. E. Hornsberger, in METALS TECHNOLOGY, 
August, 1935, T. P. 631. 

Practically every operation in an oil refinery 
involves a pumping operation, in which tem- 
peratures may vary from —50° F. to 900° F., 
and pressures from subatmospheric to 2,000 
lbs. per square inch. Some of the products to 
be pumped are corrosive, others are noncor- 
rosive. Abrasion is a factor to contend with 
when handling products containing coke or 
slurries made up of fuller’s earth, copper 
oxide, etc. The choice of a pump of the right 
construction for a particular job therefore in- 
volves consideration of a large variety of cir- 
cumstances. 

In making such a choice refinery engineers 
and designers of refinery equipment will do 
well to consult this paper, which is too detailed 
to be abstracted. The author has thought- 
fully provided a glossary of trade names and 
terms for the materials that come into con- 
sideration. 


Use or STEEL ALLOYS IN THE PETROLEUM 
INDUSTRY.—K. Bischoff and Wm. Jamm, in 
OEL UND KOHLE, vol. 11 (1935), No. 36, pp. 
658-662. 

The authors conclude this paper with the 
statement that the question of suitable ma- 
terial for tubes and other equipment for the 
petroleum industry can be regarded, in general, 
as solved. It is stated that the German steel 
industry is now producing the necessary special 
steels and is now in the forefront of progress in 
meeting the conditions of the latest processes 
of the oil technologists. For drilling rods 
there are now offered alloys with varying pro- 
portions of copper, chromium, molybdenum, 
manganese, silicon and nickel, but with not 
more than 2.5 percent of total alloy metal. 
With the Cu-Mn-Cr-Si alloys it is possible to 
attain elastic limits of 50 kg/sq. millimeter. 

The carbon steels used in America for crack- 
ing tubes correspond to what is known in Ger- 
many as “‘age resistant” steels. Investigation 
is said to have shown that the American prod- 
uct is hardly equal to the German grade, which 
has stood up as long as two years in practical 
use. For the hottest part of the cracking stills 
the most suitable product is a non-rusting 
austenitic steel with 18 percent Cr, eight per- 
cent nickel and small amounts of carbon and 
titanium. The non-rusting steels with a 


higher carbon content used in America for this 
purpose become brittle. It is stated that this 
does not happen with the special German 
steels. Various particulars of current practice 
to meet particular needs are specified. 

As regards containers for holding compressed 
gaseous fuel (butane, propane), the British 
have developed medium alloyed Cr-Ni-Mo 
steels wherein the total of the alloy metals 
amounts to nearly five percent; in contrast 
thereto the German tube industry is said to 
have developed steels for the same purpose 
with not more than 1.5 percent of alloy metals. 


FRACTIONATION OF OIL RESIDUES AND 
HEAvVy OILS BY COMPRESSED GAs.—S. von 
Pilat, in OEL UND KOHLE, vol. 11 (1935), No. 
36, pp. 655-662. 


The author took occasion to revive an old 
Polish patent based on the insolubility of 
asphalt in the lighter hydrocarbons. When 
an oil residue is treated with a mixture of 
propane and butane, asphalt is precipitated. 
The asphalt-free solution is distilled off and 
the non-volatile oil remaining behind is dis- 
solved in propane alone, and methane is forced 
into the propane solution under pressure. 
This results in the precipitation of a series of 
heavy oils. Typical results obtained with a 
Venezuelan residue are shown in the table 
below. 


Pressure Quantity Yield, % Specific 
in grams Gravity 
8 2,125 49.4 
30 336 7.8 1.004 
40 257 5.95 0.9885 
50 293 6.8 0.9665 
60 204 4.75 0.9535 
70 238 5.55 0.9455 
80 169 3.95 0.9365 
90 157 3.5 0.9300 
100 123 2.85 0.923 
130 135 3.15 0.9145 
Rest 85 2.0 0.906 


An experiment was made to see whether the 
selective action of methane could be increased 
by addition of cresol. It was found that three 
layers were obtained. The lowest was a satu- 
rated cresol solution of aromatics, the middle 
layer consisted chiefly of heavy hydrocarbons, 
and the upper of propane and methane with 
small quantities of oil and cresol. Whether 
this fact can be technically utilized is not 
decided. 

The author notes that similar work has been 
done in other countries, but that little or no 
use seems to have been made of methane in 
this connection. 


OcTANE NUMBER OF DocTOR-SWEETENED 
NAPHTHA IMPROVED BY RE-RUNNING.—George 
M. Woods, in REFINER, vol. 14 (1935), No. 10, 
p. 479. 


During a recent investigation on doctor 
sweetening East Texas crude naphtha by the 
sodium plumbite method, it was observed that 
rerunning after sweetening improved the oc- 
tane number about four points over rerunning 
followed by doctor sweetening. These results 
have been carefully checked and as the dis- 
cussion shows, the octane number improve- 
ment is quite marked. The four point rise in 
octane number is worth %%¢ per gallon as 62.5 
octane number gasoline is listed at 434¢ per 
gallon, while 66.4 octane number gasoline is 
listed at 55<¢ per gallon. (September 19, 
1935.) A plant handling 10,000 barrels per 
day of crude naphtha could thus make $3,375.- 





00 per day more by rerunning their doctor 
sweetening crude naphtha, on an octane num- 
ber differential basis, over and above the cost 
of rerunning at 3¢ per barrel. 


Asphalt and Tar 


BRECOVERING OIL FROM BITUMINOUS SAND. 
—K. A. Clark, in OIL WEEKLY, vol. 27 (1935), 
No. 27, pp. 30-36. 

Bituminous sands containing 8 to 15 percent 
of a very viscous asphaltic oil occur over an 
area of a thousand square miles in northern 
Alberta along the Athabaska river from 
McMurray northward, where these sands are 
seen as cliffs 100 to 200 feet high along the 
banks of the main and tributary rivers. 
Certain parts of the formation, representing a 
very large tonnage, can be mined in open cut 
workings and the oil extracted by treating the 
oil-sand mixture with hot water. Addition of 
soda ash to the solution is necessary to prevent 
foaming. Semi-commercial operations have 
shown the practicability of this extraction and 
plans for full commercial development are 
under way. The bitumen produced has been 
used in road construction and as a constituent 
of asphalt paint, roofing pitch and similar 
products. 


Q@uauiryinc Roap BITUMENS ON THE 
BASIS OF THEIR ABSOLUTE VISCOSITIES.— 
Jozesf Csagoly, in ASPHALT UND TEER, vol. 35 
(1935), No. 33, pp. 667-672; No. 34, pp. 687- 
690. 

It is now definitely recognized that mineral 
oils and tars are very closely related substances 
and that the “‘apparatus and the principles 
which have proved their worth in the testing 
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of mineral oils may be used, with appropriate 
modifications, for the testing of bitumens.”’ 
Chief among the significant properties of 
both oils and bitumens is the absolute vis- 
cosity. This property is the basis of the qual- 
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ities of softening point, penetration and ductil- 
ity which are generally held to indicate the 
value of a bitumen for road construction pur- 
poses. Hence a measure of the absolute vis- 
cosity of a bitumen will include a measure of 
the three qualities under consideration. 

For measurement of the absolute viscosity 
of bitumens use is made of the apparatus 
shown in the accompanying sketch. It con- 
sists essentially of two upright concentric cyl- 
inders, between which a sample of the bitumen 
to be tested is placed. The outer cylinder 
can be warmed electrically to a definite tem- 
perature. The inner cylinder is mounted on a 
vertical shaft which can be rotated at a definite 
speed by means of a motor placed under the 
table. As the inner cylinder rotates, the motor 
must overcome the friction of the bitumen 
and a braking force applied by a swinging 
arm, as shown in the diagram. The amount 
of this braking force required to bring the in- 
ner cylinder to a stop is a measure of the abso- 
lute viscosity of the substance. 

The machine is calibrated to show absolute 
viscosities in poises. Two measurements, at 
two different temperatures, are sufficient to 
determine a curve that gives a description of 
the substance that would otherwise require a 
long series of separate tests. Both the time 
and the cost of specification tests are thus 
greatly reduced. 


Petroleum Chemistry 


DisuLPHIDES AND Motor FuEL SusceEp- 
TIBILITY TO ‘TETRAETHYL LEAD.—W. A. 
Schulze and A. E. Buell, in NAT. PETROL. 
NEWS, vol. 27 (1935), No. 41, pp. 25-31. 

This paper describes a research that was 
prompted by the case of a gasoline with an 
abnormally low original octane number and 
an unusually low response to tetraethyl lead. 
Most of the sulphur in this gasoline was found 
to be in the form of methyl and ethyl disul- 
phides. The authors then undertook a gen- 
eral investigation of sulphur compounds in 
gasolines in relation to tetraethyl lead treat- 
ment. It was found that in this connection 
the disulphides (except carbon disulphide) are 
the most harmful, followed by the sulphides; 
thiophene, an example of cylic sulphur, is the 
least objectionable. The action of disulphides 
is of especial interest, because in the common 
practice of sweetening gasoline the mercaptans 
are converted to the disulphide form, the very 
worst type of organic sulphur, and conse- 
quently the amount of such sulphur left in the 
gasoline becomes of practical importance. 

From the practical refinery standpoint the 
most interesting phase of the matter is that 
a moderate desulphurizing of a sweetened 
gasoline has a more than proportional effect 
on the susceptibility of the gasoline to im- 
provement by tetraethyl lead. For example, 
it is noted that when the non-cyclic sulphur 
of a cracked gasoline was reduced from 0.086 
to 0.072 percent, the lead requirement was 
reduced to 0.65 cc. per gallon, a saving of 42 
percent; in the cases considered the lowest 
saving was 30 percent. 

This discovery disturbs the accepted con- 
clusion that the sulphur compounds left in 
the gasoline by the sweetening process are 
innocuous because they do not have the smell 
and corrosive quality of the mercaptans from 
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which they have been formed. It also raises 
the question of desulphurizing, at least par- 
tially, the sweetened gasoline, an operation 
that might be regarded as putting a tremen- 
dous burden on the refining industry. Yet the 
data here reported indicate that desulphuriza- 
tion brings about substantial savings, once 
the deleterious effects of the easily removable 
sulphur compounds on lead response are prop- 
erly evaluated. Expressed another way, if all 
motor fuels were moderately desulphurized, 
octane numbers could be raised three or four 
units universally with no greater cost for lead 
than at present. 

The discovery and evaluation of the delete- 
rious effects of sulphur compounds on the head 
response of motor fuels, should result in a 
renewed interest in old and new processes 
which remove sulphur from gasoline economi- 
cally and conveniently. 


Tue THERMAL PROCESS FOR POLYMERIZING 
OLEFIN-BEARING GASES.—M. B. Cooke, H. R. 
Swanson, and C. R. Wagner, before Am. Petrol. 
Inst., Los Angeles Meeting, 1935. 


Polymerization of normally gaseous hydro- 
carbons has been studied in the laboratory for 
a quarter of a century, and is now being em- 
ployed commercially to produce gasoline and 
aromatics. Motor fuel of a higher octane 
rating can be produced by polymerization 
than by any other accepted method of refining 
petroleum. The two commercial methods 
consist of the ‘‘thermal’”’ process, wherein 
heat and pressure are employed to effect the 
reaction, and the “‘catalytic”’ process in which 
some heat is used but in which the reaction of 
polymerizing is accelerated by catalysts. At 
the present time several thermal plants are in 
successful operation, whereas only one com- 
mercial unit of the catalytic type has been 
operated. Both types of plants effect a union 
of unsaturated hydrocarbons, normally gase- 
ous, to form a liquid boiling within the motor- 
fuel range. The octane value of the polymer 
product ranges from 78 to 110 when tested by 
the ASTM method. The blending value of 
the polymer is very high. The thermal proc- 
ess converts ethylene as well as propylene and 
butylene into polymer, whereas the catalytic 
methods so far made available do not polymer- 
ize ethylene to any great extent. Several 
different systems of the thermal process are 
described and data given. 

The authors estimate that polymer gasoline 
can be produced in this country at a cost not 
exceeding five cents a gallon at the present 
time. It is also evident to them that in 
the production of highly-aromatic polymer 
distillate, we have the cheapest source of 
aromatics so far available. The general con- 
clusion is that as regards the economics in- 
volved, polymerization is an attractive process 
for refiners. A long list of United States and 
foreign patents, and a still longer list of litera- 
ture references are appended. 


SEPARATION OF HYDROCARBONS BY MEANS 
OF SILICA GEL.—Beveridge J. Mair and Joseph 
D. White, in OIL & GAS JOUR., vol. 34 (1935), 
No. 18, pp. 29-32. 

In this article the authors discuss fraction- 
ation by filtration through columns of silica 
gel, of a number of binary mixtures of pure 
hydrocarbons boiling between 80° and 175° C. 
Two important results of these experiments 
show that (a) the aromatic and olefin hydro- 


carbons may be removed from the paraffin 
and napthene hydrocarbons; (b) the capacity 
of the silica gel as an absorbent was found to 
depend on the concentration of the solution 
and to some extent on the components of the 
solution from which the aromatic hydrocarbon 
is being adsorbed. 

The degree of separation is determined by 
observing changes in the refractive index of 
the filtrate; from the practical standpoint the 
method should prove a useful tool in the in- 
vestigation of the composition of petroleum 
distillates. 


Petroleum Physies 


QuanTITATIVE MEASUREMENT OF THE 
FLUORESCENCE OF MINERAL OILS.—F. Evers, 
in OEL UND KOHLE, vol. 11 (1935), No. 37, 
pp. 746-748. 

The quantitative measurement of the 
fluoresence of a mineral oil has now been made 
very simple and accurate by the use of the 
Zeiss stage-photometer. This instrument al- 
lows of constructing a curve of five points 
showing the condition of the oil at a given 
moment. If by aging or use the oil undergoes 
internal changes, a redetermination of the 
curve will reflect these changes. For instance, 
the curve of a transformer oil has a distinct 
correlation with the electrical value of the oil 
which makes it easy to determine the point 
where a transformer oil becomes unusable. 

The use of the instrument in following the 
effects of artificially aging an oil is especially 


interesting. The author quotes the following 
data: 

Method of Aging Color Depth Intensity 
PO Gs sh vccscsccccscoe +0.13 11.0 
600 hrs. at 100° with 0:.... —0.05 6.5 
300 hrs. Swiss test........ —0.11 3.7 
100 min. oxidizer, 100°... . —0.23 4.2 


In practical work one frequently obtains 
values equivalent to those obtained in the 
oxidizer test. This affords another means of 
judging how accurately the natural aging 
process can be imitated in the oxidizer. 


CLASSIFICATION OF LUBRICATING OILS.— 
Eva Neyman, in MOTORENBETRIEB UND MA- 
CHINEN-SCHMIERUNG, vol. 8 (1935), No. 9, 
pp. 2-6 (Petroleum, vol. 31, No. 36). 

It is here shown that the quotient of mo- 
lecular weight divided by the specific gravity 
is a special characteristic of a lubricating oil 
and is usable as a means of classifying such 
oils. 

Further, from the known fact that the vis- 
cosity of an oil belonging to a certain hydro- 
carbon series increases with increase in mo- 
lecular weight, and from the observed effect of 
the influence of the molecular weight on the 
temperature-viscosity curve, there is set up the 
formula 

M . 0 
d- (0% — 0) 
from which it is possible to assign the oil a cer- 


pte _ 
Wie = 


tain number, We which depends only on the 
density, the molecular weight and the vis- 
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cosity at two different temperatures. In this 
formula M is the molecular weight, d the den- 
sity, v the viscosity in centistokes at the tem- 
perature t:, and vz the viscosity in centistokes 
at the temperature te. 


2 
This characteristic number We. contains 


neither arbitrary assumptions nor conven- 
tional units, and involves no complicated cal- 
culations. The temperatures tz, and t; will 
naturally not be the same for light oils as for 
heavy oils on account of the differences in tem- 
perature viscosity curves. 


BRELATION BETWEEN IGNITABILITY AND 
PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF BROWN COAL DIE- 
SEL DISTILLATES.—Richard Heinze and Max 
Marder in OEL UND KOHLE, vol. 11 (1935), 
No. 36, pp. 724-728. 


Between the ignitability (cetene number) 
of Diesel oils from brown coal distillates of the 
same boiling characteristics, and several other 
physical constants such as parachor and den- 
sity, there is a nearly linear relation. From 
this relation it is possible to calculate the cetene 
number. However, for brown coal distillates 
containing creosote, a correction has to be ap- 
plied for each one percent of creosote present. 
The cetene numbers calculated in this way, 
and cetene numbers deduced from actual tests, 
agree within less than one unit. The physical 
constants chiefly involved are density, surface 
tension, refractive index and boiling number. 


Petroleum Reserves 


EstIMATION OF DEVELOPED PETROLEUM 
RESERVES.—M. Albertson, before Petrol. Div., 
Am. Inst. M. & M. Engineers, Houston, 1935. 

The author points out that with the advent 
of curtailment, the problem of more accurate 
estimates of developed petroleum reserves has 
become acute. The three principal reasons for 
this acute state are that the method of estima- 
tion depending on production decline curves is 
inapplicable under curtailment; that the re- 
tarding influence of wide open conditions on 
over-development is absent, involving risk of 
great losses of capital before the true situation 
is recognized; that as above-ground stocks have 
diminished it is increasingly necessary to know 
accurately the amount of oil in the natural 
underground reservoirs. 

In considering a revision of the method of 
making estimates under these conditions, the 
author brings into view a large number of 
factors that have an influence. To explore 
each of these separately would be a Herculean 
task, but the whole may be reduced to a few 
groups and the problem thus brought within a 
practicable range. Thus, the information 
desired might be obtained by working along 
one or more of the following lines: 

1. Fractional part of total energy consumed 
per unit of oil recovery. 

2. Determination of oil recovery per unit 
retreat of oil from oil reservoir plus more 
accurate estimation of reservoir size and 
content. (Water surveys, gas surveys, elec- 
trical logging of formations, better core re- 
covery, etc.) 
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3. Rate of reservoir pressure decline per 
unit of oil recovered, and influence of rate of 
recovery upon total recovery. 

4. Oil recovery per A. P. I. gravity unit 
under reservoir conditions of temperature and 
pressure. 

5. Average gas-oil ratio and rate of variation 
per suitable time unit for life of field. 

6. Combinations of the above factors perti- 
nent to the particular field. 


EstTIMATION OF PETROLEUM RESERVES IN 
PRORATED LIMESTONE FIELDS.—P. P. Greg- 
ory, before Petrol. Div., Am. Inst. M. & M. 
Engineers, Houston, 1935. (MINING AND 
METALLURGY, Oct., 1935.) 


At this time no positive methods of estima- 
tion of petroleum reserves in prorated flush 
limestone fields are available, owing to the 
peculiar character of the limestone reservoir, 
which lacks the relative uniformity of porosity 
and permeability found in sand fields. Pre- 
dictions of per-acre recoveries in a new field 
based on recoveries obtained in “similar” 
older limestone fields may be highly erroneous. 

Experimental data indicate that: (1) In 
fields under volumetric control: (a) Coleman’s 
formula may be used to obtain reliable es- 
timates of the amount of oil originally present 
in the reservoir. The formula is also applica- 
ble for determination of recoverable oil, pro- 
vided the average gas-oil ratio can be closely 
controlled. (b) Where such close control is 
lacking, the amount of recoverable oil can be 
estimated from the analysis of total recovery 
of fluids and corresponding decline in the aver- 
age reservoir pressure. (2) In fields under 
hydraulic control: Estimates of recoverable 
oil and of oil in place can be had from study of 
withdrawals made and of rise in oil-water 
contact, together with changes in extent of the 
gas cap. 


IMPENDING SHORTAGE OF PETROLEUM.— 
L. C. Snider and B. T. Brooks, before Am. 
Chem. Soc., San Francisco meeting, August, 
1935. 

The authors raise the frequently discussed 
question of the eventual, if gradual, disappear- 
ance of the petroleum supplies of the United 
States. The chief point they make is that a 
distinction is to be drawn between exhaustion 
and shortage. No one doubts that at some 
future time the store of underground petro- 
leum must approach, if not reach, exhaustion. 
But long before the extreme condition of ex- 
haustion is attained we shall experience a 
shortage, meaning an insufficiency of supply to 
meet all demands. Viewed from this angle, 
the essence of the question is: when will the 
condition of shortage arrive? They foresee 
that within five to eight years the supply will 
dwindle to a point that will necessitate a 
marked increase in our imports and an in- 
crease in the petroleum price structure. 

This manner of approaching the subject puts 
the matter of the extent of our petroleum re- 
serves in a different perspective. Much effort 
has been put forth by various authorities to 
ascertain how much petroleum is still in the 
ground, and there is little doubt but there is 
enough to postpone ultimate exhaustion for 50 
years. But this is misleading from the eco- 
nomic standpoint, because it looks only to- 
ward the end and tends to overlook the middle. 
There is no known production method that will 
make all this oil immediately available, and 





demand will crowd upon the heels of produc- 
tion and bring on a shortage. 

As a result of this impending condition the 
authors foresee an increase in importations 
from South America and possibly other fields, 
and eventually an increasing resort to substi- 
tutes, but they doubt that manufacture of pe- 
troleum from coal will be sufficiently practica- 
ble. In any case, higher price levels are in 
prospect, with an inevitable shift in present 
refinery economics. 


A METHOD oF EsTIMATING OIL AND GAS 
RESERVES.—D. L. Katz, before Petrol. Div., 
Am. Inst. M. & M. Engineers, Houston, 1935. 

A method of calculating the initial oil and 
gas content of reservoirs based on oil and gas 
production data and properties of crude-oil- 
gas mixtures is presented and shown to be 
applicable to the present problems of the in- 
dustry. The data required for calculating the 
initial quantity of oil and gas present in a 
reservoir are bottom-hole temperatures and 
pressures, oil and gas production figures, 
solubility and shrinkage curves of the reservoir 
crude oil, and deviation of reservoir gases from 
the ideal gas laws. The need for gas measure- 
ments on producing oil pools is stressed by the 
place that gas volumes play in the calcula- 
tions. The initial content of a reservoir gives 
the gas reserves directly and provides a more 
reliable method for estimating oil reserves. 
The application of the described principles 
allows the calculation of the future reservoir 
pressure for a given oil and gas production 

An analysis of an oil reservoir by a method 
similar to the one described in this paper not 
only enhances the estimation of oil and gas 
reserves, but it gives a clearer understanding 
of the reservoir and well behavior by virture of 
the information made available in solving the 
problem. 


Oil Uses 


CatTHovDE Ray TuBE FOR TESTING DIESEL 
FuEL OILs.—Anon., OIL & GAS JOUR., vol. 34 
(1935), No. 21, pp. 26-27. 


There is a popular, but erroneous, impres- 
sion that any sort of petroleum product heavier 
than gasoline is a suitable fuel for oil engines, 
but this is far from the truth. The separate 
actions that go on in a Diesel engine cylinder 
occur within exceedingly short spaces of time, a 
few hundredths or thousandths of a second, 
and the oil must have such a character that it 
will fulfill its role within that time, otherwise 
there will be a loss of efficiency, accompanied 
by waste of oil, smoky exhaust, or destructive 
knocking. In particular, the “igniting time”’, 
or time required for the flame to start and prop- 
agate through the charge in the cylinder, must 
be just right. If the igniting time is too short 
the initial pressures may be excessive; if too 
slow, an excessive amount of fuel accumulates 
in the cylinder and there will be heavy com- 
bustion shock and risk of engine trouble. 

To assist in selecting Diesel oils of the right 
burning characteristics, the research labora- 
tory of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. has developed 
the Sunbury electrical indicator for observing 
the performance of these oils in the combustion 
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chamber under actual working conditions. 
The apparatus consists in the main of a cath- 
ode ray tube of the type developed for tele- 
vision purposes. With this apparatus it is 
possible to obtain diagrams showing pressure 
changes in the cylinder, velocity of atomizer, 
and valve lift, which disclose the character of 
the oil in service. Besides this, the apparatus 
may be employed for investigating other 
phenomena arising in the operation of high 
speed engines. 


Tue NAPHTHENIC AciDs.—Yoland Mayer, 
in ACTUALITE CHIM. IND., vol. 34 (1935), No. 3, 
pp. 526-529. 

This paper (in French) is a useful summary 
of present knowledge concerning naphthenic 
acids and their industrial utilization. The 
author digests a considerable number of 
American and foreign patents and other 
literature on the subject. 

The chief industrial source of these acids is 
the residue obtained in the purification of 
lubricating oils. Their principal uses are 
based on their antiseptic and siccative proper- 
ties, and on the detergent action of some of 
their salts. 


Cuassis LUBRICATING GREASES.—Ralph 
R. Matthews, before Am. Petrol. Inst., Los 
Angeles meeting, 1935. 

Even though chassis lubricating greases 
manufactured in 1934 reached a quantity of 
over 200,000,000 lbs., it should have been 
larger if all automobiles had been greased at 
proper intervals with the correct lubricating 
greases. Stressing the increased factor of 
safety in driving well-lubricated cars would be 
a public service, and would also increase con- 
sumption of lubricating greases. 

Attention is called to changes of chassis 
equipment which have influenced and are in- 
fluencing the type and grade of chassis lubri- 
cating greases now manufactured. 

A semi-fluid pressure-gun grease suitable for 
all kinds of shackles is now generally manu- 
factured. Abbreviated specifications of vari- 
ous types are given. 

The tendency in wheel-bearing grease is 
toward one having non-corrosive extreme- 
pressure properties, so that trucks, buses, and 
passenger automobiles can all be serviced with 
one lubricating grease. 

Safety in driving is aided by careful periodic 
application of extreme-pressure steering-gear 
greases, such as are discussed. 

A combination universal-joint and wheel- 
bearing grease generally will not provide most 
efficient lubrication of the joint. 

Approximate composition of a satisfactory 
water-pump grease is shown, and graphite 
spring greases for metal-covered springs are 
discussed. 


RREDUCTION OF EVAPORATION LOSSES FROM 
GASOLINE BULK-STORAGE STATIONS.—Ludwig 
Schmidt and C. J. Wilhelm, in BUREAU OF 
MINES TECHNICAL PAPER 565 (1935). 


Evaporation of gasoline from bulk-storage 
stations is one of the major sources of loss in 
the marketing of gasoline; in addition, it is one 
of the most deceptive. The elusive features 
of this loss are due to the relatively large co- 
efficient of expansion of gasoline. Frequently 
the variation of atmospheric temperature re- 
sults in a change of several percent in the vol- 
ume of the gasoline within a comparatively 
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short time. For example, with gasoline of 
60° A. P. I. gravity an increase in temperature 
from 60° to 80° F.—a total of 20° F.—will 
cause a volume increase of about 1.2 percent. 
Because gasoline is shipped from the refinery 
with volume corrected to 60° F. and is deliv- 
ered by the bulk station on a strict gallonage 
basis, it is evident that bulk-station records do 
not show the amount of gasoline lost by evap- 
oration. In fact, as a large percentage of the 
gasoline is handled by bulk stations during 
the summer, when the temperature of the 
gasoline is greater than 60° F., the records 
tend to conceal the evaporation losses. 

Tests made by the authors show that the 
average gasoline losses by evaporation at bulk- 
storage stations, when transferring from tank 
car to tank trucks, may run to 0.71 percent, 
and around 0.48 percent when running to bulk 
station tank. Losses from an ordinary storage 
tank may amount to nearly two percent over 
an eight-day period. 

As to measures for preventing these losses, 
there is a wide choice of expedients. The best 
is the use of vapor tight tanks. These not 
only reduce the losses, but also the fire hazard 
and insurance rates. But whatever system 
may be adopted, constant inspection and 
maintenance of the equipment in perfect 
working order are necessary for the best 
results. 


Petroleum Substitutes 


GASOLINE SYNTHESIS FROM WATER GAs. — 
Franz Fisher, in OEL UND KOHLE, vol. 11 (1935), 
No. 39, pp. 782-785. 

In this paper Germany’s leading investigator 
in the field of petroleum synthesis outlines the 
present status of the problem from the tech- 
nical standpoint. 

The starting material is wood charcoal, peat 
coke, brown coal coke, gas-house coke, or any 
other solid combustible matter which is 
convertible into water gas by blowing steam 
through the material in a state of combustion. 
There is no shortage of the necessary raw 
materials in most countries and especially not 
in Germany. The manufacture of water gas 
is already a well established art, so nothing 
remains but to convert this gas into hydro- 
carbons similar to those found in petroleum. 

For the purposes of industrial petroleum 
synthesis, the first step is to remove most of the 
sulphur from the gas, followed by a “‘fine 
cleaning’’ which will remove the rest. Next, 
the purified gas is sent through a catalyzer. 
The best catalyzers are cobalt, nickel and iron, 
in the order named. The components of 
water gas being carbon monoxide and hydrogen 
(CO and H;), the chemical reaction induced by 
the catalyzer is a reduction and hydrogenation 
of the monoxide and an immediate polymeriza- 
tion that results in hydrocarbons of low and 
high molecular weights. The principal prod- 
ucts are volatile hydrocarbons boiling under 
30° C. (8°), light and heavy gasoline boiling 
between 30° and 200° C. (62°;), lamp oil and 
Diesel oil (24‘;), solid paraffin (2°;%), solid 
ceresin (4°;). The catalyzer housing may be 
of sheet iron construction, since the reaction 
takes place at ordinary atmospheric pressure 
and at a temperature of about 200° C. This 
part of the outfit costs much less than the plant 
for producing the water gas. 

The technical possibilities of the proposition 


have been tested in a series of pilot plants, the 
latest of which has a capacity for producing 
1,000 tons of gasoline per year. Calculations 
indicate that under the present German fiscal 
conditions, a plant producing no more than 
25,000 tons of gasoline a year (480 bbl. a day) 
can operate profitably. The theoretically 
possible yield is 180 grams of liquid hydro- 
carbons per cubic meter of water gas; in 
practice it is possible to obtain 130 grams. 

It has been objected that this process is 
uneconomic in that carbon is first oxidized and 
then reduced, for which considerable heat 
energy is required. This heat is recovered in 
the necessary operation of cooling the hot gas 
before it enters the catalyzer. Large quanti- 
ties of steam are thereby produced for use in 
industrial process or for the production of 
electric power. According to the author, 
Germany is now in a position to make herself 
independent of foreign petroleum whenever 
the people and the government so desire. 


ErautiaN Motor Fue. Po.icy.—Anon., 
COURIER DES PETROLES, vol. 16 (1935), No. 
676, p. 1. 


The problem of motor fuel in Italy is pre- 
senting a variety of complexities and no small 
perplexity to the government. In spite of 
prodigious efforts the native production of 
petroleum remains insignificant; native coal 
production is absolutely insufficient for the 
needs of the country, let alone as a source of 
petroleum substitutes, and the forested area is 
insufficient to provide an important source of 
wood charcoal. Nevertheless, the government 
is doing all it can to diminish the imports of 
petroleum and to promote the use of substi- 
tutes. To achieve these ends, and also to 
lessen the strain on the country’s foreign ex- 
change, the government has adopted two far- 
reaching policies. The first of these is a sub- 
stantial increase in the sales tax imposed on 
petroleum products, which raises the total tax 
to no less than 1,000 percent of the c.i.f. cost 
of gasoline, and to 70 percent of the retail 
price. Apparently the intent is to discourage 
the use of petroleum, a tendency which con- 
trasts strangely with the great lengths to 
which the Italian government has gone to 
improve motoring conditions by road con- 
struction and financial assistance in the pur- 
chase of new vehicles. 

The other measure is the new law contained 
in paragraph four of the decree issued August 
28, which prescribes that all automobiles en- 
gaged in the ‘‘collective” transport of persons, 
whether public or private, urban or interurban, 
must be equipped, before December 31, 1937, 
to run by wood gasogene power or other pe- 
troleum substitutes. This affects busses and 
other vehicles for public hire, of which there 
are about 10,000 in the country out of a total 
of 545,113 automotive vehicles, and will mean 
the annual replacement of 50,000 to 70,000 
tons of petroleum products by wood, wood 
charcoal and other fuels, including alcohol 
from sugar beets. 

It has now been established that busses can 
attain top speeds of 135 kilometers (90 miles) 
an hour, using wood charcoal, the charcoal 
consumption amounting to 18 kilograms per 
100 kilometers (40 lbs. per 66 miles, or about 
114 miles per pound). (Note: These figures 
should be accepted with some reserve. ED.) 
At this rate motor fuel expense will be reduced 
90 percent, due to the high tax on gasoline, 
The forest industry will no doubt experience a 
corresponding stimulation. 
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IDEVELOPMENTS OF KEROSENE CONSUMP- 
TION.—Oskar Tokayer, in PETROL. PRESS 
SERVICE, vol. 2 (1935), No. 18, pp. 3-5. 


It has been widely supposed that the de- 
mand for kerosene must in future decline 
steadily, especially in industrialized parts of 
the world. The rapid growth in the consump- 
tion of electricity for illuminating and domes- 
tic heating was, naturally, expected to hasten 
this decline. 

However, when the actual trend of con- 
sumption of kerosene in the last few years is 
analyzed, very interesting results are disclosed. 
World consumption of kerosene, far from hav- 
ing declined, has risen at least in the same 
proportion as that of other petroleum prod- 
ucts. As the following figures reveal, kerosene 
has not only kept its share in the world’s oil 
consumption, but has even increased slightly 
more, proportionately, than the total con- 
sumption: 





Year World con- World k K per- 
sumption of consumption centage of total 
all oils 
in metric tons 
1932 .. 178,000,000 13,266,000 7.45 
1933 .. 186,000,000 14,187,000 7.57 
1934 .. 195,000,000 14,898,000 7.64 


This shows that while total oil consumption 
has increased 9.6 percent, that of kerosene has 
increased 12.3 percent. Equally unexpected 
is the fact that kerosene consumption has in- 
creased slightly in the temperate zones in- 
habited by whites (excluding the U. S., Canada 
and Russia) and has slightly decreased in 
tropical and subtropical countries. Notable 
increases have occurred in Great Britain, Fin- 
land, Holland, Italy, Portugal and Roumania, 
but nowhere has the increase been more strik- 
ing than in the United States, where, taking 
1931 as a base, the increase in kerosene con- 
sumption for 1932-1934 has been 6.1, 18.2 and 
15.2 percent. 

So large an increase seems to require some 
explanation, and this is found mainly in the 
fact that the retail price of kerosene has stead- 
ily fallen, together with the appearance on the 
market of improved kerosene-burning appara- 
tus, and in the increasing use of kerosene as 
fuel for small power units, such as farm trac- 
tors, small electric light machines, and fishing 
boats. Increasing electrification in many 
countries will doubtless cause a decline in 
kerosene consumption for illumination pur- 
poses, but its many other uses will doubtless 
give it a secure place in the market for a long 
time to come. 


Provision OF MoToR FUEL IN EUROPE. 
George Hanel, in PETROLEUM, vol. 31 (1935), 
No. 21, pp. 5-12. 

Whereas the total annual consumption of 
liquid petroleum fuel in Europe is about 30,- 
000,000 tons, the total production of all Europe 
except Russia is barely 9,000,000 tons, and by 
far the largest proportion of European pro- 
duction isin Roumania. Although at present 
all countries can obtain as much petroleum as 
they are able to pay for, the lack of native 
supplies is deeply felt for two principal reasons. 
Chief of these is the question of national de- 
fense, which under present conditions depends 
almost wholly on foreign fuels, the supply of 
which may be shut off entirely in time of war; 
the other is that oil imports put a heavy burden 
on foreign trade balances, and in some cases 
make forced compensatory exports an in- 


escapable necessity. For these reasons the 
principal oil consuming countries of Europe 
are more and more turning their thoughts and 
efforts toward creation of supplies from re- 
sources that will be exempt from foreign 
political, military or commercial domination. 
In some cases provision is being made for 
storing enormous reserves of foreign oil against 
the time of need, but, beyond this, efforts are 
also being made to establish an artificial 
petroleum industry with coal as the basic raw 
material. This problem has been solved from 
the technological standpoint and in case of 
need all countries with large supplies of coal 
(England, Germany, France, Belgium) can 
make themselves independent of foreign 
petroleum. At the same time the possibilities 
of employing other sources of motor fuel 
(alcohol, wood) are being intensively studied. 


GeERMANY’s ABSURD ALCOHOL Moror- 
FUEL Economics. — Oskar Tokayer, in PE- 
TROL. PRESS BUREAU, vol. 2 (1935), No. 18, pp. 
8-9. 

By a recent law designed to favor the new 
wood-spirit industry and the manufacturers of 
synthetic methanol, this substance is included 
as a compulsory mixture with gasoline. The 
alcohol monopoly has had difficulty in securing 
supplies sufficient to fill up the quota assigned 
to it and has been obligated to import alcohol 
to make its mixtures; hence this stimulation to 
the wood alcohol industry. 

Thissituation isfullofanomalies. Although 
the cost price of the imported alcohol is much 
below that paid to the home producer, i.e., 
RM 21 per hectolitre against RM 47, even this 
lower price is almost fivefold the c.i.f. price of 
gasoline. For the RM 3.31 million paid for 
127,180 hectolitres of foreign aleohol about 
600,000 hectolitres of gasoline might have been 
imported; and, further, the government lost 
RM 13.16 million, which would have been 
paid in customs duty on the gasoline, whereas 
the alcohol is imported duty free. This is a 
typical example of the economical absurdity 
which may easily result from laws such as those 
requiring the addition to motor fuel of a pre- 
scribed percentage of alcohol. Instead of 
adopting the commonsense course of reducing 
the alcohol content of the fuel by one or two 
percent, the shortage of alcohol was covered by 
imports and thus an additional RM 2.6 million 
was unnecessarily spent abroad. Further, the 
import of alcohol was virtually a subsidy to 
foreign (principally Polish) producers, and was 
of no benefit to the German producer, in whose 
favour the alcohol law was enacted five years 
ago. As for the value of methanol, specially 
wood spirit, for motor fuel purposes, the verdict 
of the German motor industry is that it is 
‘not worthy of serious discussion.” 


BRELATIVE EcoNoMics oF DIESEL AND 
GASOLINE ENGINES.—W. H. Butler and G. H. 
Freymouth, before North American Gasoline 
Tax Conference, Hot Springs, 1935. 


A tabulation of applied Diesel horsepower 
in the United States shows the following: 
Marine, 1,081,400; general industry, 973,575; 
public utilities, 606,200; petroleum, 535,200; 
municipal lighting, 435,200; mobile (not includ- 
ing railroad), 616,800; Navy and Coast Guard, 
274,200; cotton gins, 195,800; mines, 172,500; 
railroads, 164,800; ice plants, 110,000; water- 
works, 105,400; irrigation and draining, 104,- 
600; export, 131,600; government institutions, 
77,500; buildings, 16,800; total, 5,601,075. 





The “‘mobile”’ Diesel horsepower, which in- 
cludes all Diesels on wheels (exclusive of rail- 
road equipment) includes only about 11 percent 
of the total. Deducting farm tractors, motor 
boats, contractors’ equipment and the like, the 
proportion of Diesel automotive vehicles on the 
roads becomes very small. There are, at pres- 
ent, about 900 Diesel engines operating on the 
highways today, and these are confined to 
hauling large loads over considerable mileage 
intervals. 

In recounting the reasons why the Diesel 
engine, in spite of its undeniable fuel economy, 
has been unable to make more headway 
against gasoline engines, the first and most im- 
portant at the present time is the higher initial 
cost of the Diesel engine. For a given horse- 
power, a Diesel engine costs between 50 and 
100 percent more than a gasoline engine. The 
principal reason for this is the much lower pro- 
duction rate of Diesel engines at the present 
time, but there are certain inherent features of 
the Diesel, such as greater weight per unit of 
power, special materials of construction, expen- 
sive fuel systems, and special machining re- 
quired, which probably will always maintain 
Diesel engine cost above that of the gasoline 
engine. Beyond the question of initial cost, 
there are other disadvantages commonly as- 
cribed to the Diesel engine. While the matter 
is of course controversial, it is probably safe to 
say that the Diesel engine, in its present stage 
of development, is considerably less flexible 
(having a smaller speed range from minimum 
to maximum), noisier, rougher, and has in 
many cases more objectionable smoke and odor 
characteristics than the better gasoline en- 
gines. These features will undoubtedly be 
eliminated or minimized as development of the 
engine proceeds, yet they are today real factors. 

In considering the field of application of this 
engine, it is safe to say that the Diesel engine 
cannot now, nor for some time to come, be 
considered as a possibility for application to 
passenger automobiles. Aside from the ques- 
tion of initial cost, which would be prohibitive 
to the automobile owner, the operating features 
expected by today’s driver, of instant starting, 
rapid and smooth acceleration, high-speed per- 
formance, freedom from attention, together 
with the high power to weight ratios required 
for the performance characteristics of the pres- 
ent automobile, are such as to remove for a 
number of years hence any possible use of the 
Diesel in the passenger automobile. 


Cross-CuRRENTS IN FRENCH OIL Eco- 
NomIcs.—Oskar Tokayer, in PETROL. PRESS 
SERVICE, vol. 2 (1935), No. 18, pp. 1-3. 

As the result of a strong effort France will 
soon be able to cover her oil requirements al- 
most exclusively from her own refineries. 
Now the second largest oil consumer in Europe, 
in little more than five years France has almost 
completely changed the character of her oil 
imports, abandoning foreign refined products 
in favor of finished products manufactured at 
home. The 15 refineries now in operation can 
treat 5,000,000 tons of crude annually, and if 
this capacity is raised to 6,155,000 tons, as 
planned, the output of the refineries can hardly 
be absorbed in France alone for some years to 
come. 

This expansion of the French oil refining 
industry is the result of the government’s 
policy to give employment to as many as pos- 
sible of its own citizens, both laborers and 
capitalists, but at the same time the govern- 
ment still keeps alive various circumstances 
that interfere with the free operation of this 
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domestic industry. With a refinery capacity 
now nearly equal to home requirements, the 
customs doors are still left open for the im- 
portation of a substantial quantity of finished 
oil products from foreign sources. Licenses to 
import have been issued for quantities far 
beyond any possible demand so that by Octo- 
ber, 1934, the gasoline market became so 
overstocked that a wasteful price war was 
precipitated and is still in progress. The 
number of import licenses and the sizes of the 
import quotas will have to be reduced before 
the French oil market can be stabilized. 

On the other hand, the French Government 
is encouraging projects that, if persisted in and 
carried to their logical conclusion, must affect 
the oil refining industry which it has taken 
such pains to create. This refers to the official 
attempts to establish a national production of 
synthetic motor fuel from coal, to introduce 
and popularize the wood-gas generator, and to 
bring other special fuels into use, particularly 
alcohol, which is forced on the motor users by 
pressure of the agrarian interests. 

In these circumstances the French refining 
industry is having to make a strenuous fight to 
maintain its position. It is not yet able to 
write off from the cost of its equipment such 
sums as the rapid advance of technical methods 
and apparatus renders necessary. In French 
official circles it is considered that an amortiza- 
tion of the capital invested in refineries is 
necessary within 10 years. Of this there is 
no possibility, in the present condition of the 
French oil industry, for it would require that, 
in view of the insufficient amounts so far writ- 
ten off, the average of the remaining years of 
the decade would have to be considerably in- 
creased. The prospects of this are not at all 
encouraging. It will require the concentrated 
efforts of the industry to make certain of the 
‘*place in the sun” which the many privileges 
conferred upon it by the Government have 
encouraged it to hope for. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE OIL INDUSTRY, 
THEIR MUTUAL OBLIGATIONS.—R. D. Parker, 
before Petrol. Div., Am. Inst. M. & M. En- 
gineers, Houston, 1935. 

In this paper, the chief of the oil and gas 
division of the Texas Railroad Commission 
sets forth a conception of the functions of the 
industry and the government in the public 
interest. The thesis is that the industry is and 
should be competitive, and that the Federal 
government has broad powers under the Con- 
stitution to control a national resource such as 
petroleum, which is indispensable to the na- 
tional defense and would come under the clause 
which empowers Congress to make all laws 
necessary and proper for the raising of armies 
and to provide and maintain a navy. 

According to the author, what the public 
welfare demands of the petroleum industry is: 

That the needs of general industry and 
trade that are heavily dependent on petroleum 
be served; that an underground petroleum 
reserve be established and protected for na- 
tional defense; that competition be maintained 
on a basis of efficiency; that free interstate 
movements of petroleum products be main- 
tained for the supply of current and future 
needs of all the people of all the states; that 
the maximum and balanced yield of the 
various categories of petroleum products be 
realized to avoid waste (for instance, prohibit- 
ing distillation of straight run gasoline where 
the residual oil is not further refined by crack- 
ing); that the oil industry cooperate with other 
industries to avoid recurring cycles of pros- 


perity, panic and depression; that an effort be 
made to maintain employment at a uniform 
level; and that the industry meet government 
half way “in an effort to perfect mutual 
benefits.” 

On the other hand, in return for the exac- 
tions of government, the industry has a right 
to demand: modification of the anti-trust laws 
which will enable the industry to agree to 
govern itself; protection from overproduction 
and “waste”; nationalization of the principles 
of the Sharp Decision of the Texas Supreme 
Court relating to the capture theory in con- 
trolled production; embargoes on the move- 
ment of illegally produced oil; uniform laws in 
all states regulating the industry, including 
prevention of economic as well as of actual 
waste; unbiased and efficient enforcement of 
all laws alike before all men; standardization of 
inspection service on a basis of knowledge of 
the business; permission to maintain trade 
associations and to meet upon grounds of com- 
mon interest without fear of prosecution 
under the anti-trust laws; the maintenance of 
property rights; the right to unitize producing 
properties under a fair basis of distribution of 
property yields, and some form of satisfactory 
group control of marketing by the adoption of 
codes of fair practice and otherwise; a cooper- 
ative, constructive attitude of government 
officials toward business; revision of banking 
practices, or some governmental agency to 
restrict credit by means which will not break 
down a legitimate competitive system but will 
weed out the unfit; and finally, a proper bal- 
ance of state and Federal authority within the 
constitutional sphere of each, so that each may 
supplement and aid the other cooperatively. 


GASOLINE PRICES AND TAXES IN EUROPE. 
—Oskar Tokayer, in PETROL. PRESS BUREAU, 
vol. 2 (1935), No. 20, pp. 1-3. 

In proportion as the motor car has developed 
into an important factor in economic life, gaso- 
line has become a popular object of fiscal ex- 
actions, the more so as it has yielded increasing 
sums to the Revenue at relatively small cost. 
It is only in recent years, however, that such a 
disproportion between the cost factors of gaso- 
line has been created that taxes actually form 
the greater part of the price paid by the 
public; and the influence of world market 
quotations on the selling price of gasoline in 
the various consuming countries, instead of 
being decisive, as it always was until about 
1930, has become almost imperceptible. 


Percentage Taxes Imposed on Motor Fuel 


Prices 
Taxes and Duties 
in % of 
Filling Station Filling c.i.f. 
Price in national Station Price 
currency per litre Price 

Rome Lire 2.79 71.0 861 
Paris Frs. 2.13 73.4 651 
Berlin RM 0.35 56.6 521 
Vienna Sch. 0.59 64.4 391 
Prague Ke. 2.90 52.4 353 
Brussels Bfr. 2.35 65.5 335 
Amsterdam FI. 0.135 52.37 310 
Zurich Sfr. 0.43 54.7 305 
London £ 1/6d¢ 44.4 232 
Budapest P. -43> 51.2 216 
Copenhagen Kr. 0.31 41.9 173 
Stockholm Kr. 0.27 37.4 155 
Oslo Kr. 0.26 38.5 152 


(a) Nominal filling station price; (b) Price for 
**Motalko” alcohol blend; (c) Price per gallon. 
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To illustrate this disproportion, the author 
gives the accompanying table of motor fuel 
prices in the more important capitals of Europe 
with their relationship to the fiscal burdens im- 
posed on them, on the one hand, and to the 
c.i.f. gasoline prices, on the other. 

It is self-evident that such a fiscal policy 
must have affected motor fuel consumption 
most seriously. The private motorist could 
only protect himself by changing over to an 
increasing extent to the smaller gasoline- 
saving types of cars, while commercial traffic 
solved its difficulties by adopting the Diesel 
motor, which received an enormous impetus 
as a result of the excessive taxation of gasoline. 


Books 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG (1935); 
20th Annual Edition. 863 pages; New York 


This excellent reference book of equipment 
for the process industries has now achieved its 
twentieth year and is more complete than ever; 
the present edition has increased by more than 
100 pages over the previous one. Any person 
seeking information on any kind of equipment 
that might be used in any phase of chemical 
industry (including the oil industry) has a 
good chance here of making contact with at 
least one firm that can supply what is required. 
The wealth of technical information here 
spread before interested readers is truly 
impressive. This refers not only to mechan- 
ical appliances; there is also very complete, 
detailed and accurate information regarding 
chemical products, and the book section is an 
extensive bibliography of current works on all 
phases of chemical technology. 


CompPiLaTION oF A.S.T.M. STANDARDS ON 
PETROLEUM PRopucTs.—published 1935; Phila- 
delphia, 358 pages. $1.75. 

Each year A.S.T.M. Committee D-2 on 
Petroleum Products and Lubricants sponsors 
the publication under one cover of all A.S.T.M. 
standards pertaining to petroleum. The cur- 
rent edition, 1935, contains 57 test methods, 
six specifications and two lists of standardized 
definitions of terms, all of this material being 
given in its latest approved form. 

The current report of Committee D-2 com- 
prises an interesting discussion of the work on 
the Sligh oxidation test with a proposed meth- 
od of test for oxidation number of lubricating 
oils by the Sligh method and gives the revised 
Diesel fuel-oil classification which is published 
for information. 

A new method of test given for the first time 
covers the vapor pressure of motor and avia- 
tion gasoline (Reid method). During 1935 a 
number of the standard methods given in the 
compilation have been revised, including those 
covering the following: test for dilution of 
crankcase oils, distillation of gasoline, naphtha, 
etc., ductility of bituminous materials, testing 
emulsified asphalts, flash point by means of the 
Tag closed tester. Changes also have been 
incorporated in the tests for residue of specified 
penetration, precipitation number of lubricat- 
ing oils, viscosity by means of the Saybolt 
viscosimeter and water and sediment in pe- 
troleum products by means of the centrifuge. 

In addition standards for all the usual tests 
are given in detail. 
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Imports 


Imports of crude into Canada during 
September amounted to 127,017,748 gallons 
valued at $3,700,395, as compared with Au- 
gust’s figures of 126,729,590 gallons valued at 
$3,714,858. The September, 1935, figures 
also show an increase of 8,806,927 over the 
September, 1934, figures. Countries of origin 
for September of this year were as follows: 


United States. 97,998,459 gallons 


Colombia 14,813,757 gallons 
tc wasivininge hos 6,669,556 gallons 
Venezuela.... 7,535,976 gallons 


Gasoline imports for September were 2,- 
377,135 gallons valued at $192,891, compared 
with 1,393,307 gallons for September of last 
year, valued at $131,109. 


General 


Tue Blackfoot Development Company is 
the name of a new company which has been 
incorporated with a Saskatchewan charter. 
Amalgamated Oils is interested in this new 
company which holds leases on about 20,000 
acres of land in the southern Saskatchewan 
field. One well is already down 1,750 feet, 
some miles south of Regina. It is dry and is 
going to be left cased. A new well is to be put 
down 3,500 feet, and will probably penetrate 
the lower possible horizons. 

Another new company to be formed is Hud- 
son Bay Junction Oils Limited, with Sas- 
katchewan charter. Acreage is held by a 
number of independent companies such as 
Trail Blazer Oil and Gas, and Amalgamated 
Oils Limited. A test well will be drilled on the 
northeast end of the structure. 

A deep test well has been spudded in at 
Kakwa by Amalgamated Oils. The rig has 
been housed for the winter, and gas from No. 7 
test well is being used for both fuel and heating 
purposes. Work done to date indicates that 
the structure rises 100 feet from Hudson Bay 
Junction, where heavily saturated oil sands 
were found in drilling the Trail Blazer well at 
590 feet a year ago. The No. 7 well was 
spudded in with the intention of making it a 
deep test, but greater quantities of gas came 
in than at any of the other wells at 206 feet, 
and the company realized that this came from 
a sand which had not been encountered in the 
other wells. 

Union Freehold, third well nearest produc- 
tion in the south Turner Valley field, is down 
5,150 feet after considerable delay. Reports 
are that the hole is in good shape. 

The Terminal well on the Del Bonita struc- 
ture, 35 miles west of Coutts, is to be drilled 
again, this time with rotary equipment. The 
original drilling, which took it down 4,830 
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feet, was done with cable tools. If the lime- 
stone is reached soon, other companies are in- 
tending to drill nearby. 

Highwood Sarcee No. 2 well, in the Turner 
Valley field, has been spudded, and British 
American have acquired an interest in it. 

New Valley well, drilled by Macleod Com- 
pany, is down past the 3,500 foot level. 

Model No. 3 encountered the limestone at 





Model No.1. It is believed that some drilling 
records were established in putting down this 
well. 

Royalite No. 27 has been spudded in at the 
north end of the Turner Valley field, and is 
down over 200 feet. 

Mar-Jon No. 3 has penetrated the Blairmore 
formation to a depth of 400 feet on the Watson 
structure. It is down more than 3,400 feet. 
British American has an interest in this. 

The gasoline market on the Island of Mont- 
real is still disorganized. Harry Snyder, 
chairman of the board of directors of Cham- 
plain Oil Company, states that ‘‘ bootlegging 
of gas has again made its appearance on the 
Island of Montreal, and so long as this condi- 
tion prevails and so long as the public is willing 
to purchase inferior gas at low prices, I can 
see no remedy in sight.’”’ He estimates that 
the disorganized state of the market accounted 
for a loss of 750,000 gallons of gasoline. 
Therefore regular dividends of this company 
have been suspended. 
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Official Figures for Soviet Oil Operations 

Crude Daily Run to 

Production Average Stills Drilling 

(bbl.) (bbl) (bbl.) (feet) 
January 13,358,000 430,935 11,400,000 248,672 
February , twawwen 12,704,300 453,725 10,909,500 334,000 
March.. ee an 14,139,300 456,609 11,714,000 449.417 
April.... Sede aici pie atae 14,058,200 168.609 12,052,600 332,843 
May... _ 15,248,800 491,897 12,516,000 421,225 
June.. sawme se ait 14,232,400 474,414 12.312.300 174,029 
ae 14,050,000 453,226 12.315,000 449,750 
August 14,230,000 469,032 12.250.000 149,900 
September 14,318,000 477,267 12,300,000 448,950 
October 15,160,000 487,263 12,650,000 376,300 
Total 10 Months 1935 141,499,000 465,447 119,654,400 3,983,986 
Total 10 Months 1934 139,629,190 459,306 122,658,600 3,507,596 
Total 1934. . 168,648,700 458,042 145,141,000 4,122,898 
Quota 1935 212,310,000 581,672 171,500,000 5,214,000 
CO ee ree 214,900,000 588.876 161,000,000 4,950,000 


Crude conversion: seven barrels = one ton 


For the first time in many months, Baku 
reported a definite and substantial increase in 
crude production during October. Various 
wells were brought under production at Bala- 
khani, Ilyitch Bay and elsewhere at the four 
producing trusts of Baku, and plan fulfillment 
now amounts to 94-96 percent, as compared 
with 80-82 percent during the past six months 
or more. At some of the oil field groups, plan 
fulfillment of three to five percent above quota 


on individual days has now become a common 
occurrence. Daily average of crude produc- 
tion for all Baku has again reached 388,000 to 
390,000 bbl. and the increase over previous 
months is between 20,000 and 25,000 bbl. per 
day. 

The Grozni oil fields continue to operate at 
the rate of 83-86 percent of plan, while the 
Molgabek oil field, which is expected to enable 
Grozni to attain plan fulfillment, is still await- 
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Drake pioneered large scale oil pro- 
duction. Dowell is pioneering intensive 
production. 6000 treatments with 
Dowell Inhibited Acid have shown an 


average gain of 421% in recovery. 
aa eo > 


Illustrated is the Drake well as it was brought in on August 27, 1859 
—"Uncle” Billy Smith proclaiming the great news to “Colonel” 
Edwin L. Drake. The derrick was later boarded as familiarly known. 
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ing deep drilling development. Soviet drilling 
operations, however, may be expected to meet 
difficulties in this direction for some time to 
come. Maikop oil fields are being operated at 
92-94 percent of plan, and on individual days 
crude production of these fields runs ahead of 
schedule. Improvements are also reported 
from Emba and Middleasia oil fields. At 
Emba, the recent additions of Koschagil and 
South Iskin have augmented the daily average 
of the region by about 10,000 to 12,000 bbl. 
which is carried to Guryeff on the Caspian Sea 
by a recently completed branch line of the 
Caspi-Orsk trunk line, now under construction. 
The Middleasia fields, Haudag and Neftdag, 
known for flush production in 1932, have again 
shown activity and several new wells have 
added considerably to the daily average of 
these properties. 

It is, of course, difficult to forecast whether 
the improvements reported during October 
will bring about the long expected turn in the 
tide. Thus far, production for the year is 
more than 30,000,000 bbl. behind plan sched- 
ule, the greater part of this deficiency (20,000,- 
000 bbl.) being caused by the failure of Baku. 
With only two more months before the end of 
the year, however, full recovery is hardly to be 
expected. This season of the year, moreover, 
brings adverse weather conditions which make 
routine maintenance of operations extremely 
difficult. Total Soviet crude production for 
1935 will probably run between 162,000,000 
and 164,000,000 bbl., almost on a level with 
last year’s figure. At any rate, it will very 
closely follow the forecast made by WORLD 
PETROLEUM at the beginning of 1935. 

During the first ten months of 1935 produc- 
tion in Soviet Heavy Industries showed a 25 
percent gain over the same period last year, 
while oil and gas showed a 2.5 percent gain and 
refining operations a 2.4 percent gain. 

The total increase of 25 percent during the 
ten month period is in excess of the plan figure 


Soviet Crude Oil Production Since 1821 
(figures in tons) 


Pre-War Russia: 
CD ised cecackaeeeewaaieneted 90,565,200 
DNS Gis. o emenipecanvannasyeuadniade 11,570,300 
Ee ee ee rer Te 
ies +046 dee adsaegencwnacenieneed 10,415,000 
Re eee erty eer errs ree 10,887,800 
NIL. d. 0 0:0-keecedbeeeeeees Gee 70,821,300 
SE cadenewcdbsetieevesaavion ebactocete 9,192,700 
EL 3.5 pk k ReRa bee ankeswesutis 41,534,300 
Total..... hebentenheesedede1eseea cease 256,066,300 
Soviet Russia 
DAE eeddedwudeesasdeiwehews 4,128,600 
Sat kbrs sve wedeeehnedkee nniireweas 3,850,600 
EG 55 514 alee RSA scale 3,823,000 
EEN, © 2, avs a elettn wee sewnta ae 4,662,100 
1922-1923... 5,282,800 
ES Ean eae ae ee x 6,071,000 
1924-1925... 7,065,200 
1925-1926. ... 7,321,100 
1926-1927... .. ; crerececee BRB 
NS i630 CNA e RGAE OE 11,625,400 
EE ree ee 
1930 (including special quarter)..... 21,629,000 
Se ce eee a 22,487,300 
ee 21,518,400 
ee peste ice she Sisk 4% 46ers 
ES Ah9-010 44-9 4 dace Ream ve 24,204,800 
Ms cacue inks Mtn ebeeateeeseeehsekee 189,340,600 
Goand Total... .ccccccccccseccccss. GRC BED 


of 19 percent. The official report states, how- 
ever, that the output of equipment for rolling 
mills, output of boilers and water turbines, and 
production of crude oil are still unsatisfactory. 
Employment in heavy industries for the period 
has increased 6.5 percent over last year, while 
there was an increase of 16.8 percent in wages 
paid; showing that the increased production 
has been attained by a considerably increased 
labor productivity. 


Soviet Oil Exports 


W irs world crude oil consumption figures 
indicating steady gains during 1935, produc- 
tion in most countries has been increased ac- 
cordingly. Soviet oil production, however, has 
not increased, while Soviet exports have de- 
creased. Having reached the high figure of 
42,000,000 bbl. of petroleum exported in 1932, 
it was expected that this tempo of acceleration 
could be maintained during the following years. 
When plan fulfillment was not realized, how- 
ever, revisions were made and the figure for 
crude production in 1935 was brought down to 
232,000,000 bbl. and subsequently to 213,000,- 
000 bbl. Production for the last ten months 
has reached only 80 percent of the revised 
quota, and in view of this fact it does not seem 
likely that total crude production for 1935 
will exceed last year’s total of 168,000,000 bbl. 
Total exports are expected to be below last 
year’s figure. The substantial increases at- 
tained in all other branches of the Soviet 
Heavy Industries only serve to accentuate the 
failure to increase crude production. Needless 
to say, the steady diminution of Soviet oil ex- 
ports since 1932 has removed, to a considerable 
extent, the price threat of Soviet exports from 
world markets. In 1932 the Soviet policy was 
to gain new markets at any cost, regardless of 
the selling price of the oil; whereas today, 
possessing only a limited supply for export 
purposes, they are holding out for the highest 
possible price. 

In the case of England, Soviet oil exports 
have fallen off from about 7,000,000 bbl. in 
1931 to 1,750,000 bbl. in 1934, and to 1,323,- 
308 bbl. for the first eight months of 19365. 
The Soviets now realize that the maintenance 
of R.O.P. in England as a marketing organiza- 
tion represents a disproportionately high dis- 
bursement as costs must be paid in pound 
sterling. Their greatest profit lies in the sale 
of oil to a country in bulk, leaving the distribu- 
tion to the well established and more efficient 
capitalistic marketing organizations. In this 
manner, of course, the only gold cost of the oil 
to the Soviet treasury is the freight charges 
from Russia to point of sale. This might even 
suggest that Soyusnefteexport may find it 
advisable to dispose of their marketing 
facilities in England as they have with DEROP 
in Germany to the Benzol Verband. Another 
disturbing factor in the Soviet oil trade in 
England is that, in order to supply the demands 
of R.O.P., the Soviets had to buy gasoline at 
the Gulf at full world market price, and sell at 
aloss. It must be remembered, too, that the 
operations of a government owned organiza- 
tion are less flexible, and therefore more costly, 
than those of a privately owned distributing 
organization; also, exports to England may 





have decreased, but the same maintenance 
costs and distributing facilities are necessary. 

Soviet oil exports to France have also 
dropped, and it is evident that they have ex- 
perienced some difficulty in fulfilling their con- 
tracts for fuel oil with the French navy; as 
well as other contracts with independent com- 
panies. Today France buys a large part of 
her oil from Roumania. 

In Germany, as has been mentioned, the 
Soviets have sold DEROP, their distributing 
organization. The German government has 
made arrangements with Roumania under 
which German oil importers are allowed to pay 
for Roumanian oil in marks in full, and these 
marks can be taken out of Germany at full par 
value. This places the Roumanian exporters 
in an advantageous position over the Soviet 
and American exporters, to whom German 
marks are frozen and traded under a discount. 

Italian imports of Soviet oil have also de- 
creased, and the Italian government has like- 
wise made arrangements for the importation of 
oilfrom Roumania. Italian oil importers have 
to cover not less than 50 percent of their re- 
quirements by imports from Roumania. 

Soviet oil exports to Spain, Scandinavia and 
Belgium have dropped considerably. Oil ex- 
ports are maintained to Iran, but this is made 
necessary by political reasons, and besides 
Soviet barter with Iran is important for re- 
export (carpets, objects of art, dried fruits, 
etc.). 

Soviet sales of oil to Standard have dropped 
considerably. Up to 1932 Standard Oil used 
to buy 25-30 percent of the total Soviet oil 
exports. Today practically all contracts have 
expired and have not been renewed. Soviet 
oil is still bought by Standard for India; as are 
requirements in fuel oil or other products for 
the Levant markets, Egypt and Syria. These, 
however, cover only a fraction of former pur- 
chases. 


Ou has ceased to be the hen which lays the 
golden eggs for the Soviet treasury. This is 
doubly unfortunate, since oil is not only an 
important source of revenue but also an im- 
portant political tool. It is no secret, of 
course, that various European powers with no 
oil resources of their own are decidedly anxious 
to establish a stable and continuous source of 
petroleum supplies. From the standpoint of 
geography and transportation, Soviet sources 
are more strategically located than are Gulf 
or California sources. Providing the Soviets 
have sufficient oil available for export there 
should be no difficulties encountered. The 
fields of the Caucasus are situated near Black 
Sea ports and are connected to it by three pipe- 
lines with a total capacity of about 35,000,000 
bbl. per year. Other transport facilities are 
available for at least 14,000,000 bbl. yearly, 
and in case of necessity the Soviets today are 
in a position to build additional pipelines 
within a year. 

Another advantage held by the Soviets is 
that they trade with and buy from practically 
all countries of the world. For this reason 
German marks, Italian lira, or other frozen 
monies which are prohibited from being taken 
out of the country of origin really provide no 
obstacle to the Soviets. They are perfectly 
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willing to take payment for the oil sold in the 
form of goods of equal value. 

In addition, with consumption of petroleum 
on the increase, the Soviets have encountered 
little serious resistance in the form of quotas on 
the importation of oil to Europe, as is evi- 
denced by the 42,084,000 bbl. exported in 
1932. Under prevailing conditions, continued 
Soviet oil exports at the 1932 rate or even 
higher, would have encountered less resistance 
than American or British oil exports. 

It is fairly obvious, then, that the primary 
cause of the failure to maintain oil exports is 
not European discrimination against Soviet 
products; nor can it be ascribed to uneconomi- 
cal marketing methods, as under Soviet finan- 
cial organization any exports result in a net 
gain for the Soviet treasury. While it is true 
that in 1934 Soviet home consumption of oil 
products had increased 9,500,000 bbl. over the 
1932 figure, it will be noticed that exports 
during this period have dropped by more than 
12,000,000 bbl.; thereby eliminating increased 
consumption as the entire explanation. 


Soviet Production, Consumption and 
Exports in bbl. 


Year Production Consumption Exports 

1930. 133,200,000 71,232,000 33,621,000 
1931 156,300,000 83,195,000 36,568,000 
1932 149,725,000 100,520,000 42,084,000 
1933 149,901,000 93,820,000 33,600,000 
1934 168,600,000 110,000,000 30,000,000 


The underlying causes are to be found in an 
entirely different direction. Briefly, they can 
be summarized in two words—insufficient pro- 
duction. A nation cannot export what it has 
not got, and that is what the Soviets are up 
against. 

In 1932, believing they had mastered the 
technique of drilling and production, and as- 
suming that they were now capable of building 
their own equipment, importation of foreign 
equipment was stopped. This was where they 
made a grave mistake, as subsequent opera- 
tions have only too vividly shown. At no 
time have either England or Germany, which 
are both highly industrialized nations, at- 
tempted to follow such a course, realizing full 
well it would be doomed to failure. Only 
Bolsheviki courage and obstinacy would have 
overlooked this factor, dismissing it as “‘ bour- 
geois psychology.’’ The fact remains, how- 
ever, that equipment built by Soviet domestic 
machine shops is still unfit for heavy duty in 
deep drilling, and all new drilling has to be 
done at greater depths. Exploration and 
prospecting operations have been retarded as 
well. 

It must be realized that self-criticism from 
within has not been lacking. Soviet oil ex- 
perts and responsible men in key positions have 
repeatedly warned of impending danger and 
curtailed production, but this was looked upon 
as sabotage and deviation from party lines. 
It was firmly believed that all difficulties were 
of the past, and that it would be an easy job 
not only to reach American production stand- 
ards, but to surpass them. 

Reviewing Soviet oil exports by individual 
products, it will be noticed that while exports 
of light products, predominately gasoline and 
refined oil, have dropped considerably, exports 
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of dark products have been fairly well main- 
tained. Revenue from dark products is, of 
course, negligible when compared to revenue 
from light products. The explanation for the 
failure of the Soviets to produce sufficient light 
products for export is to be found in the poor 
showing made by Grozni during the past few 
years. 

Grozni production has fallen from over 63,- 
000,000 bbl. in 1932 to 23,100,000 bbl. in 1934, 
but refineries were erected at Grozni and 
Tuapse capable of handling nearly 91,000,000 
bbl. yearly. Grozni crude is a light grade and 
contains up to 24 percent of gasoline, while 
Baku crude contains only about four percent 
gasoline (but a good grade of lubeoil), and it 
is becoming increasingly hard to obtain even 
this four percent. In order to keep the tech- 
nically superior Grozni refineries on stream, 
Baku crude has been shipped to Grozni. 
Naturally enough, under these conditions the 
heavier grade Baku crude yields an even lower 
percentage of gasoline (two or three percent), 
since Grozni refineries were designed to process 
a specific grade crude. In this respect, the 
Soviets have found themselves in the same 
predicament as were some of the French 
refiners trying to refine Iraq crude. 

As has been mentioned, all these weaknesses 
in the Soviet petroleum organization have been 
pointed out and criticized by certain of the 
Soviets themselves in a frank and sincere way; 
the blame, however, has invariably been 
passed to other quarters or to a difficulty of 
another nature. 


It would be absolutely incorrect, however, to 
assume that the Soviets have completely lost 
and will not regain their former position in 
crude production and the international oil 
trade. But in order to regain it, they will 
have to spend another $25,000,000 to $30,- 
000,000 in the United States for oil field equip- 
ment, which will enable them to increase 
production again. The Soviets have made up 
their minds to do this as soon as possible, and 
to undertake a new reconstruction of the drill- 
ing and production ends of the industry. 
They have the resources and means to revive 
exports to the level of 1932, or even above. 
European consumption is expanding and the 
financial position of the Soviets is more sound 
than ever before. All indebtedness to foreign 
countries has been practically liquidated and 
they show a favorable trade balance of Rbl. 
146,700,000 in 1933 and Rbl. 186,800,000 in 
1934. Soviet gold reserves in the treasury 
are estimated to be in excess of Rbl. 850,000,- 
000; this year’s crop promises to be a record 
one. Thus it can be seen that the Soviets are 
in a position to reconstruct entirely the oil in- 
dustry or any of its branches, without in the 
least endangering national credit. 

Soviet oil exports will undoubtedly increase 
in the future, and it is believed that all rep- 
resentatives of the large oil concerns who are 
under the impression that Soviet oil has been 
eliminated as a factor in world markets will be 
disappointed—perhaps within the next two or 
three years. 

J. WEGRIN 


Soviet Petroleum Exports 


(Tons) 


Products 





8 Months 8 Months 
1932 1933 1934 1935 1934 
Crude Oil. 525,915 525,518 458,519 22,538 151,443 
Gasoline........ 1,972,300 1,260,081 1,119,938 139,016 829.068 
I ein aes wan wkinnss 828,776 570,228 435,573 278,720 268,298 
Lubeoil (incl. Br. St. 232,340 291,440 279,471 186,120 184,537 
Gasoil sieleDahde eee 552,102 576,277 591,385 329,860 384,518 
Fuel & Diesel oil. . 1,945,794 1.633.628 1,385,902 975,051 926,618 
DEC kakecdvisrinecdeussthesesebsve  ‘Sdinnate . 14,138 16,350 332,714* 
Total 6,001,000 4.890.000 4,310,000 2,127,655 2.777.196 
Destinations 
Italy 1,055,900 998.682 872,170 158,084 414,793 
ES ea eee eee ee 967,224 719,230 714,630 264,799 510,462 
a 540,389 505,500 478.530 322,286 289,538 
Japan .. 368,024 366,442 148,840 27.753 7,158 
chrnecodsnnnence ; 431,051 342,158 479,540 143,506 353,920 
England... ee 21,606 312,398 250,000 189,044 314,934 
Belgium-Luxemburg........ P 277,879 259,652 156,680 76,941 110,235 
Sweden 271,610 218,618 141,430 99.575 142,852 
i A abe cmawn en’ 204,990 176,425 185,950 a ° 
Denmark 103,035 122,533 157,740 76.013 59.382 
055 G4654s set beeea seueteneaa es 94,508 106,750 49,240 . ° 
OT Err r rer tere rere 268,029 100,372 67,150 . ¥ 
Turkey. 117,484 56,099 20,790 37,612 10,916 
Greece........ 66,314 29,739 eee 
Holland 72,900 61,132 26,939 a 
er 65,141 60,799 22,710 ° ° 
So. America 30,831 72,436 51,830 ° . 
Iran (Persia). . 65,426 32,886 37,243 23,696 17,905 
Finland ‘ 20,065 20,229 22,480 . ° 
Baltic Estates....... 36,642 33,700 44,460 ° ° 
All other (Approx.) ...........200.-00.- 426,969 294,036 248,540 713.446 535.101 


*Included under others. 


Value Oil Exports in Rbl. 


DECEMBER - 1935 


8 Mos. 1935; 26,610,000 
8 Mos. 1934; 40,150,000 
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Look for this Trade Mark in 
the Composite Catalog 





GLOBE OIL TOOLS COMPANY 
(Los Angeles County) 


Los Nietos, California, U.S.A. 
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WORLD PETROLEUM 














*Aberdeen 
*Adelaide 

Aden 
*Alexandria 
*Amsterdam 
*Antofagasta 
*Antwerp 
Ardrossan 
Aruba 
*Auckland (N. Z.) 
*Avonmouth 
*Balboa (Panama Canal) 
*Balik Pappan 
*Baltimore 
*Bangkok 


*Barton (Manchester ShipCanal) 


*Batavia 

*Bergen 
Boelebaal Ceram 
*Bombay 

*Bordeaux 

*Brisbane 

*Buenos Ayres 
Bumpyo (Korea) 

*Calcutta 

*Cape Town 

*Casablanca 

*Cebu 

*Colombo 

*Colon (Panama Canal) 

*Constantza 

*Copenhagep 

*Curacao 

*Dakar 

*Dover 

*Durban 

*Fall River 

*Falmouth 
Fredericia 

*Fremantle 
Galveston 

*Genoa 

*Gibraltar 

*Glasgow 





WORLD WIDE 
OIL FUEL 





*Gothen burg 
*Hamburg 

Hankow 

*Havana 

*Havre 

*Hong-Kong 
*Honolulu 

Houston (Texas) 
*Hull 

Ichang 
Jacksonville (Florida) 
*Jarrow-on-Tyne 
*Karachi 

*Kingston (Jamaica) 
*Kobe 

Kyle of Lochalsh 


SERVICE 


*Las Palmas 


*Liverpool 

*London (Shell Haven & 
*Macassar Thames Haven) 
*Madras 

*Malmo 

*Malta 

*Manila 

Maracaibo (Venezuela) 
*Marseilles 

*Melbourne 

Minatitlan 

Miri 
*Mombasa 








*Montevideo 
*Montreal 
Nagasaki 
*Naples 
*New Orleans 
*New York 
Nonai 
*Oslo (Soon) 
*Palembang 
*Palermo 
Pangkalan Berandan 
*Penang 
Perim 
Pernambuco 
*Philadelphia 
*Piraeus 


* Lubricating Oils for Marine Purposes are also available at these Stations 


FOR MOTOR SHIPS 


STEAMERS’ 


AND 


BUNKERS 


INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES 


Portishead 

*Portland (Oregon) 
*Port Said 

Port Sudan 

Quebec 
«Rio de Janeiro 
*Rotterdam 

*Rouen 

Sabang 
*Saigon 
*St. Nazaire 
*St. Vincent 

Saitozaki 
*San Francisco 
*San Juan (Porto Rico) 
*San Pedro (Los Angeles 


Santos Harbour) 
*Seattle (Washington) 
*Shanghai 


Shimonoseki (Hikoshima) 
*Singapore (P. Bukom) 
-" (P. Samboe) 
= (Tandjong Pagar) 

*Sourabaya 
*Southampton 

*Stanlow 

*Stockholm 

*Suez 

Svolvaer 

*Sydney 

Tampa (Florida) 
*Tampico 

*Tarakan 

*Trieste 
*Trinidad 

Tunis 

Tuxpam 

Vado 
*Valparaiso 
*Vancouver 
*Venice 

Vera Cruz 
“Wellington (N. Z.) 
*Yokohama 


THE ASIATIC PETROLEUM (CO. LTD., ST. HELEN'S COURT, GT. STs HELEN'S 


DECEMBER - 1935 


- LONDON E.(C.3 ~ 
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WHY 







Review the steps taken to bring 
your well in—get on with your casing 
operation—you've guided the casing 
safely, floated it safely into the well 
and cemented it in. Now you 

the 


construction of the float shoe which 


are 
vitally concerned with internal 
will either cause loss of time in drill- 
ing out the plug and valve assembly, 
fill your hole with dangerous metal 
or other injurious matter to handicap 
future operations OR will drill out 
easily, 
bit 


giving minimum wear on the 


and circulate out of hole, thus 
eliminating danger of metal or other 
harmful fragments being left in hole. 
That’s just where the complete 
Drillability of Baker Cement Equip- 
ment can be counted on to the limit: 
the plug and valve assembly in all 
Baker Cement Equipment are made 
of special-formula cement with a 
minimum of Bakelite 
metal These easily, 
speedily and entirely drilled up and 
circulated out of the hole with the 
rotary mud, leaving the hole safe for 
coring or further drilling. 


amount (no 


whatever). are 


Wells have been drilled without 
complete Drillability—so have wells 


heen crudely dug before the advent 
of modern methods. BUT when 


PROGRESS, SAFETY and SPEED 
spell Lower Costs and earlier profits, 
you can depend with Complete re- 
liance on Complete Drillability which 
is THE integral factor in all Baker 
Cement Floating Equipment. 


BAKER CEMENT EQUIPMENT 





for guiding es floating —cementing casing 


BAKER O/L TOOLS,INC. 


OFFICE 


ro Ss 7 


COALINGA ° 


TAFT 


BOX 


609 


HOUSTON 


HUNTINGTON 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


PARK 
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CALIFORNIA 


NEW YORK 
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Accurately machined 
threads insure ease 
of making-up. 


Bakelite 
forces rubber seal. 


seat re-in- 


%~ 


Rubber seat provides 
leakproof sealing. 


+ 


Buoyant Bakelite ball 
floats in rotary mud 
or cement slurry. 


x 


Large circulation 
area is provided 
through the valve 
chamber, and a min- 
imum vertical section 
of Bakelite is pre- 
sented to the drill- 
ing bit. 
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Special-formula con- 
crete is strong and 
safe but drills up 
easily and circulates 
out of the hole. 
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Fully described 
in your 
Com po site 
Catalo g 











